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CHRISTIAN MASON. 
NO. VII. 
BY COMPANION SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


The small degree of goodness and 
truth which is first implanted in the 
mind of an awakened penitent, may 
be very aptly compared to “ a grain 
of mustard-seed,” which, from be- 
ing “ the least of all the seeds,” will 
‘ gradually and imperceptibly grow 
and increase, until it becomes large 
enough for “ the fowls of the air to 
lodge in its branches.” For asthe 
earth bringeth forth fruit by a gradu- 
al process, “ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
so does the human mind, by a cor- 
responding process, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly advance in the 
life of religion, until the whole man 
becomes regenerated—until the 
Whole lump becomes leavened. 
_. Among enlightened masons, these 
different degrees of goodness and 
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truth in the’mind, and their fruits in 
the life and conduct, are compared 
to a great variety of objects whose 
nature and quality are calculated to 
illustrate them. Thus, for instance, 
they are sometimes compared to the 
six days of creation ; sometimes to 
the six working days of the week ; 
and at other times to six ascending 
steps, leading to the seventh, or land- 
ing. In short, there are numerous 
objects in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, to which masons 
resort for such comparisons and il- 
lustrations—and, among others, the 
different qualities of metals, in as- 
cending from the basest and lowest, 
to the purest and highest in value, 
must not pass unnoticed. ‘The rise 
and progress of religion in the soul, 
is often thus illustrated in the holy 
scriptures on which our mystic insti- 
tution is founded ; as where it is said, 
in Isaiah, “ For brass, I will bring 
gold; and for iron, I will bring si/- 
ver; and for wood, brass; and for 
stones, iron: I will also make thy 
officers peace, and thine exactors 
righteousness.” “ Thou shalt call 
thy walls salvation, and thy gate 
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praise.”’* In this passage, gold, brass, 
and wood, have a mutual correspon- 
dence, and signify different degrees 
of goodness, or affections appertain- 
ing to the human will; and séver, 
zrony, and stone, have also a mutual 
correspondence, signifying different 
degrees of spiritual knowledge or 
truth, appertaining to the human 
spllansding. 


When the industrious and faithful 


fellow-craft, has wrought a due sea- 
son in stone and wood, and become 
an expert “artificcr tm tron and 
brass,”’: he is cousidéred worthy to 
be adv anced another step on the 
pavementof the right-angled oblong 
square which forms the outer court 
of the temple. After being duly 
prepared, therefore, by a necessary 
state of humiliation, he is conducted 
forward to the altar, and submits to 
a purifying process, of which 2 par- 
ticular description would heree im- 
proper. ! 

So it is with the spiritual mason 
in the mysterious process of his in- 
ternal purification. When his per- 
verted understanding and polluted 
will, have become so far reduced to 
order as to be receptive of the least 
degree of truth and goodness, he is 
then led forward by the Lord, to 
be washed in the purifying lavers of 
temptation, preparatory to the great 
sacrifice he is about to offer on the 
brazen aliur of repentance. This 
is perhaps the most trying and awfu! 
period in the pilgrim’s journey “from 
death unto life,” and is, consequent- 
ly, the first one which produces any 
works or fruits worthy of repentance. 
But even these are as yet animate : 
forthe third day of creation, we read, 
produced no living animal, but only 
“ the tender her), “and the tree beat- 
ing fruit.” 

The sacrifice which the spiritual 
mason is now called upon to make, 


is no less than that of his natural 


life! Ido not: mean the animal life 


* Tsaiah lx,17,18. 7 Gen. iv, 22. 











of the corporeal body, buta life. * 
which is still more dear to*hin—the 
life of his sensual affections and pol- 
luted thoughts; his self-love, love of 
the world, love of dominion, pride, 
bigotry, covetousness—every thing, 
in short, that tends to render him an 
unfit “ temple of the living God.” 
The infernal spirits, who had here- 
tofore tempted him through the me- 
dium of these unhallowed affections 
and thoughts, are now aware that 
their dominions over him is about 
to be destroyed by the sacrifice 
of these avenues of communica- 
tion. They therefore redouble 
their assaults, and make the most. 
desperate attempts to reduce him 
to a level with themselves, by 
robbing him of the divine worp 
which the Lord has sown in his un- 
derstanding. In this state of temp- 
tation, as in all others, the Lord 
fights for him; and though the natu- 
ral man is slain in the contest, the 
spiritual man is raised in triumph, 
to the confusion and destruction of 
his former enemies. 

Now arises the third bright morn- 
ing of his new creation, after an 
evening of temptation, darkness, and 
distress. The good seed which has 
been sown in his mind, from the 
storehouse of the Word of God, be- 
gins to spring up; the ground 18 
clothed with verdure, and brings 
forth “ the tender herb; the herb 
victhen seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in 
itself after his kind. ” One good 
action begets another, as if it had 
seed within itself. 

In this early state of regeneration, 
the penitent person (from an internal 
impulse) begins to discourse piously 
and dev outly , and to perform what 
he considers good works; but whieh, 
as before stated, are inanimate, be- 
cause he supposes that the truths he 
speaks, and the good actions he per- 
forms, originate in himself ; where- 
as the real case is, that all goodness, 
and all truth are from the Lord alone, 
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which will be perceived and ac- 
knowledged in a subsequent stage 
of the regenerate life. But however 
humble, low, and imperfect, are 
these first fruits of repentance, they 
are still graciously accepted by our 
beneficent Creator, whose conde- 
scending and encouraging mercy, 
deigns to pronounce them good. 
“And the Lord saw that it was 
good. And the evening was, and 
the morning was, the third day.” 
A master-inason’s lodge (in which 
are conferred and received only the 
three first degrees) is the outer court 
of the mystic temple, of which a 
royal arch chapter is the sanctuary, 
separated by a veil from the sanc- 
tum sanctorum. On attending to 
the description of Solomon’s temple, 
in the first book of Kings, it will be 
found that the materials, ornaments, 
and furniture of the outer court, 
were all of stone, wood, and brass ; 
while those of the sanctuary were 


either of solid gold and silver, or of 


other materials thickly overlaid and 
covered with those precious metals. 

The lessons of instruction which 
enlightened masons derive from the 
contemplation of these facts, are 
many and important. Weare here- 
by instructed not to rest contented 
with those small attainments in re- 
ligion which have within § them 
scarcely any spiritual life, but to 
press forward in pursuit of higher 
and more useful acquirements. We 
are taught not to be satisfied with 
iron and brass, when silver and gold 
are within our "reach 3 ; not to remain 
in the porch of the temple, when we 
have the privilege of entering the 
sanctuary, and enjoying all its sub- 
lime and edifying delights. It is 
true that the children of Reuben and 
Gad chose totake up their residence 
on “this side Jordan ;” but they 
first crossed over and valiantly as- 
sisted their brethren to conquer thei 
common enemies, and drive them 
from the Promised Land. We 


must also “ fight the good fight of 
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faith,” and reduce our spiritual foes 
to subjection and tribute. If’ ever 
we become subjects of the kingdom 
of Heaven, (which is our promised 
land) we shall find it within us ; but 
we can never possess or enjoy its 
blessings, until we have first fought, 
conquered, and subdued the numer- 
ous enemies which infest it. I al- 
lude to our unruly passions, vicious 
propensities, and evil habits. These 
are the Canaanites, Jebusites, &c. ; 
which we must drive out of our bo- 
soms * by little and little.” 

In masonry, an entered apprentice 
bears burdens of rough and shape- 
less stones ; a fellow-craft smooths, 
shapes, and fits themfor use ; a mas- 
ter-mason arranges them in their 
proper situations, and cements them | 
together for the foundation or walls 
of the edifice he is employed to erect. 
The principal working-tool of a 
mastefemason is, consequently, the 
trowel, the use of which is ingeni- 
ously explained to all who receive 
the third degree. 

But the truly enlightened mason, 
who looks deeper than the mere sur- 
face of things, readily perceives 
that a much more important and 
edifying signification is involved in 
this section of the lecture. He 
learns from it, that every sincere 
penitient, who has advanced thus 
far in the regenerate life, is indus- 
triously employed in reducing to an 
orderly arrangement the various 
truths derived from the Word of 
God, which he unites and cements 
together as the tenets, doctrines, or 
foundation-stones of his spiritual 
temple. He also perceives the ne- 
cessity of being careful that such 
doctrines are all genuine truths— 
that these apparent stones, are not 
artificial—that they are not formed 
of clay, hardened in the fire of his 
own lusts and concupisences. He 
feels the importance also, of their 
being joined together with the hea- 
venly cement of love and charity, 
and not with the untempered mortar 
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of his own corrupt affections. He 
remembers the ancient masons of 
Babel, who had “ brick for stone, 
and slime for mortar.” They began 
to frame doctrines for themselves, 
not founded in truth, but accommo- 
dated to favour and justify the indul- 
gence of their own fiery lusts and 
passions, which in the beautiful lan- 
guage of inspiration is signified by 
burning bricks. 'They persuaded 
themselves and each other to believe 
that which was false, in order that 
they might escape the scorpion lash 
of conscience. They wished. * to 
build a city and a tower whose top 
might reach to heaven,” in order to 
make themselves a name; but in- 
stead of erecting it of stone and mor- 
tar, they substituted brick and ge 
men. In other words, instead « 

founding their doctrines on eal 
and confirming them by a life of 
goodness ; they framed themin er- 
ror, shaped them to suit their own 
defiled propensities, and stuck them 
together with the slime and pitch of 
iniquity. And what was the awful 
consequence? Division, confusion, 


judgment, and final dispersion, were 


the necessary result of these impi- 
ous labours, and “the builders of 
Babel were scattered abroad.” 

In contemplating this instructive 
picture, the spiritual mason istaught 
to take warning by their example, 
and to draw the materials for build- 
ing his temple from the inexhausti- 
ble stock prepared in the Holy 
Word. Thus, ifhe hears the words 
of the Lord, and lives a life con- 
formable therewith, he will, like a 
wise man, build his house upon a 
rock ; and though the rains descend, 
and the floods come, and the winds 
blow, and beat upon that house, it 
cannot fall, for it is founded on a 
rock. 


Thus works of pious zeal 
From true repentance flow, 
And the new man exults to feel 
A Heaven begun below. 












For tae Masonic RecisrEr. 
SUBLIME MASONRY. 


Companion Pratt, 


It is well known that there are 
many masonic degrees which rank 
above that of royal arch, common- 
ly called “the sublime degrees.” 
But the information respecting them, 
which some of our brethren possess, 
(unless it be in the vicinity of places 
where they are regularly conferred) 
is very imperfect and incorrect. 
This is in part owing to the informal 
manner in which many of them are 
conferred, and to the circumstance 
of their being given not only in dif- 
ferent ways, but under different ap- 
pellations. 

A work illustrating the sublime 
degrees, would doubtless go a great 
way to correct this evil ; “for it is a 
position which will be readily ac- 
ceded to by every brother at all 
conversant with the subject, that the 
several treatises written on the seven 
first degrees, have contributed in no 
small measure to promote uniformi- 
ty of work in masters’ lodges, and 
royal arch chapters. [am notaware 
that a work of this kind is now be- 
fore the public. We find indeed 
illustrations of the degrees of royal 
master, and select master, in brother 
Cross’ Masonic Chart, and of the 
eleven ineffable degrees, in brother 
Webb’s Masonic Monitor. Several 
of the orders of knighthood have 
also been illustrated by these two 

excellent authors, but no account of 
the other degrees to which we allude, 
although more than twenty in num- 
ber, has ever yet been published. 
It is true that all of them are not 
equally replete with interest, and 
cannot perhaps claim an_ origin 
equally remote ; yetsince they are in 
fact masonic degrees, and given un- 
der the sanction of masonic assem- 
blies, they cannot be deemed un- 
worthy the attention of the mem- 
bers of the craft, to whatever degree. 
they may have been advanced. 
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The object of this communica- 
tion. is to elicit from such of your 
correspondents as may feel disposed 
to contribute, as much information 
on the sublime degrees, as the na- 
ture of the subject, and masonic se- 
crecy will permit. The information 
required may be referred to all, or 
some of the following heads ; to wit. 
Form of lodge ; decorations of offi- 
cers and members ; how opened and 
closed ; qualifications of candidates ; 
charges, &c.; history of the de- 
grees and texts of scripture tending 
to illustrate the same; working 
tools, emblems, &c. Since you 
have on one occasion signified your 
intention to render your Register a 
general repository of masonic 
knowledge, | doubt not that you 
will adinit into its useful columns 
any approved communications you 
may receive on this subject. I would 
suggest the propriety of treating the 
degrees in the following order. 

I. Ineffable Masonry, ¢ omprising 
first, the Royal Master’s degree. 
Second, the Ineffable degrees, prop- 
erly so called: viz. 1. Secret Mas- 
ter. 2. Perfect Master. 3. Inti- 
mate Secretary. 4. Provost and 
Judge. 5. Intendant of the Build- 
ings, or Master in Israel. 6. Elect- 
ed Knights. 7. Elected Grand Mas- 
ter, or Illustrious elected of Fifteen. 
8. Illustrious Knights. or Sublime 
Knights elected. 9. Grand Master 
Architects. 10. Knights of the 
Ninth or Royal Arch. 11. Perfec- 
tion, or Grand, Elect, Perfect, and 
Sublime Mason. Third, Detached 
degrees, intimately connected with 
the foregoing,e. g. Grand Patriarch, 
Select Master, Most Excellent Royal 
Arch, &c. 

If. The Orders of Knighthood ; 
e. g. Knight of the Red Cross, 


Knight Templar, and Knight of 


Malta, as conferred by the Grand 
Encampment of the United States ; 
Knight of the Mediterranean Pass; 
Knight of the Christian Mark; 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, &e. 
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III. Degrees conferred by the 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem, 
viz. Knight of the East, and Prince 
of Jerusalem. 

IV. Degrees conferred by the 
Sovereign Grand Inspectors Gene- 
ral; e. g. Knight of the East and 
West, &c. &c. 

V. Detached Degrees; e. g. Ori- 
ental Chieftain, Ark and Dove, &c. 

The writer of this article, though 
perhaps not qualified to do that jus- 
tice to them they may merit, pur- 
poses however, from time to time, 
tu send for insertion, illustrations of 
many of these degrees. 


GILES F. YATES. 
Schenectady, August 31, 1822. 





I. INEFFABLE MASONRY. 


First—Royvat Masters’ Decker. 


This Lodge is called a Council 
of Royal Masters, and its meetings 
are called Convocations. 


Officers. 


1. The first officer represents So- 
lomon King of Israel. He is styled 
“© The Most Illustrious Master,” and 
is seated on a throne in the East. _ 

2. The second officer represents 
Hiram King of Tyre. He is styled 
“ Tllustrious Master,” and is seated 
on =~ right hand of Solomon. 

. The Senior Grand Warden 
ann in the West, and represents 
the noble Adoniram. 

4. The Recorder, at the foot of 
the throne, on the left. 

5. The Master of the Exchequer, 
at the foot of the throne, on the right. 

6. The Master of the Guards, is 
stationed in the West, on the right. 

7. The Sentinel, in the West, on 
the left. 

The Brethren are termed “ Asso- 
ciate Guards,” and the Council 
Room, the “ Sanctuary.” 

The Council is opened and closed 
by 2, and twice 3. 

This degree can be conferred on- 
ly upon worthy companions, who 
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have received the seven preceding 
degrees in due and regular form. 
It brings to light many interesting 
particulars which serve to illustrate 
the degrees of master and royal 
arch mason. It also enables us 
with ease and facility to examine the 
privileges of others to this degree, 
while at the same time, it proves 
ourselves.’ 

After the sanctuary is duly pre- 
pared, and the council regularly or- 
ganized, the candidate ts introduced 
in due form, and during part of the 
ceremony of initiation, the M. I. M. 


recites the following passage of 


scripture. 

- And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven : a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twe lve e stars: and she being with 
child, cried, travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered. And there 
appeared another wonder in heaven, 
and behold, a great red dragon, 


having seven heads, and ten horns, 
‘and seven crowns upon his heads. 
And his tail drew the third part of 


the stars of heaven, and did cast 
them to the earth; and the dragon 
_— before the woman which was 
eady to be delivered, for to devour 
ed child as soon as it was born. 
And she brought forth a man-child, 
who was to rele all nations with a 
- of iron: and her child was 
‘anght up unto God, and ¢o his 
i And the woman fled into 
the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they 
should feed her therea thous and two 
hundred andthreescore days. And 
there was war in heaven; Michael 
and his angels fought agains t the 
dragon, and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not, neither 
was their place found any more in 
heaven. Andthe great dragon was 
cast out, that old serpent called the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world: he was cast out into 
the earth, and his angels were cast 








out with him. And I heard a loud 
voice, saying in heaven, Now is 
come salvation, and strength, and 
the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down, which 
accused them before our God day 
and night. And they overcame him 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by 
the word of their testimony ; and 
they loved not their lives unto the 
death. Therefore rejoice ye heav- 
ens, and ye that dwell in them. Wo 
to the inhabitants of the earth, and 
of the sea: for the devil is come 
down unto you, having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath. 
but a short time. And when i 
dragon saw that he was cast unto the 
earth, he persecutedthewoman which 
brought forth the man-child. And 
to the woman were given two wings 
of a great eagle, that she might fly 
into the w ilderness, into her place : : 
where she is nourished for a time, 
and times, and half atime, from the 
face of the serpent.” Rev. xii, 1—15. 

The following passages of scrip- 
ture, &c. are considered to be ap- 
propriate to this degree. 

And Solomon made all the ves- 

is that pertained unto the house of 
the Lord: the altar of gold, and the 
table of gold, whereupon the shew- 
bread was ; and the candlesticks of 
pure gold; five on the right side, 
and five on the left, before the ora- 
cle; withthe flowers, and the lamps, 
and the tongs of gold ; and the 
bowls, and the snufters, and the ba- 
sons, and the spoons, and the censers 
of pure gold ; and the hinges of 
gold, both for the doors of the inner 
house, the most holy place, and for 
the doors of the house, to wit, of the 
temple. So Hiram made an end of 
doing all the work that he had made 
apes Solomon for the house of the 

Lord.® Lb; 

/* And he set the cherubims with- 
inthe inner house; and they stretch- 
ed forth the wings of the cherubims, 
so that the wing of the one touched 
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the one wall; and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall; 
and their wings touched one sian 


in the midst of the house.” ~keings, 


Between the two cherubims in the 
middle of the most Holy place was 
seated the Ark of the Covenant, 
which was a kind of chest or coffer, 
in form an oblong square, 3 feet 9 
inches long, 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
and 3 feet 
_¢hittim vend, overlaid both inside 
and out with pure gold, and encom- 
passed with a crown of gold. It 


was rendered portable by means of 


staves of shittim wood, overlaid with 
gold, which were passed through 
four golden rings at its corners. It 
was covered above with the Mercy 
Seat, made of pure gold; at each 


end of which were two cherubims of 


beaten gold, looking towards it in a 
posture of adiniration. In this cof- 
fer, Moses was commanded to place 
the two tables of stone, which con- 
tained the ten commandments. Be- 
tween the two cherubims the Sheki- 
nal or divine presence was mani- 
fested in the appearance of a cloud. 
Here the Divinity resided in a pecu- 
liar manner, and delivered his ora- 
cles. Exod. xxxi, 25 and 37. 1 
Kings, vich. 2 Chron. iiich. &c. 

This, or a similar prayer may be 
used at closing. 

May our hearts be united, and the 
“ square of friendship” never be 
broken. May we ever be zealous 
and courteous, faithful, and faultless, 
éver uniting in one cause (the noble 
duty ofa Christian, and a ianeon) to 
“do justly, love merey, and walk 
humbly with our God.” Amen. 

Closed as opened. 





Second—T ne INEFFABLE DEGREES. 


The eleven ineffable degrees are 
founded on masonic events which 
transpired at the erection of the first 
temple. Hence, if we regard the 
order of time, they should be confer- 


3 inches high, made of 
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red before the royal arch degree, 
and are, soit would seem, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. But accord- 
ing to the mode of work at present 
pursued in the northern sates, none 
but royal arch masons are eutitled 
io receive them. 

Our knowledge of the master ma- 
sons’ degree, cannot be complete 
without some acquaintance with 
several of them. Hence they re- 
commend themselves to the study 
of every brother who desires to be- 
come a_ proficient in the royal 
art. Companion Webb observes 
(though rather loosely) that there 
is “no part of these degrees that 
have any resemblance to the seventh 
degree.” Now itis afact well known 
to every professor, that the degree of 
knight of the ninth arch has an al- 
lusion to several important circum- 
stances intimately connected with 
certain occurrences, which at the 
building ef the second temple gave 
rise to the royal arch degree. 
“It will clearly appear from the ac- 
count given of the ineffable de- 
grees, that much ingenuity is dis- 
played in their formation ; that their 
design is noble, benevolent, and 
praiseworthy, and that the Institu- 
tion was intended for the glory of 
the Deity, and the good of man- 
kind.” 

I am not certified that the ineffa- 
ble degrees are conferred “ in for- 
ma” by any other masonic body in 
the United States, than by the sub- 
lime grand lodges in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the city of New- 
York, in Newport, Rhode-Islaud, 
and by “ Tito Lodge of Perfection,” 
in the city of Schenectady, New- 
York. 





1. Secret Master. 

The lodge of secret masters 
should be spread with black, and 
enlightened by 81 candles, dis- 
tributed by 9 times 9. 

The master represents Solomon 


| coming to the temple to elect seven 
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experts. He is styled “ Most Pow- 
erful.’ He standsinthe t-ast, with 
a sceptre in his hand, before a trian- 
gular altar upon which is a crown, 
and some olive and iaurel leaves 
He is decorated with a blue ribbon 
from the right shoulder to the left 
hip to which is suspended a triangle. 

There is only one warden, who 
is called Adoniram after him who 
had the inspection of the works at 
Mount Libanus, who was the first 
made secret master. He is stationed 
in the West, and is decorated with a 
white ribbon bordered with black, in 
a triangular form; an ivory key sus- 
pended therefrom with a figure of 
Z upe@m it. 

All the brethren are decorated in 
the same manner, with white aprons 
and gloves; the strings of the aprons 
are black, the flap is blue, with a 
golden eye upon it, and on the area 
may be painted a triangle with the 
letters J A J thereon. 

This lodge is opened by the 
mysterious number. 

A candidate is strictly examined 
in a room adjoining the lodge by 
the inspector, who upon finding him 
well qualified, vouches for his zeal, 
integrity, and good behaviour, and 
he is then introduced im due form. 

During the first part of the cere- 
mony, the M. P. addresses the can- 
didate thus. 

‘“ Brother, 

“ You have hitherto only seen 
the thick veil that covers the 5. 8S. of 
God’s temple; your fidelity, zeal, 
and constancy, have gained you the 
favour I now grant you, of showing 
you our treasure, and introducing 
you into the secret place.” 

He is now invested with the rib- 
bon, the crown of laurel and olives, 
and is further informed. 

“¢ My Brother, 

'“ T receive you as secret masier, 
and give you rank among the Le- 
vites. This laurel, the emblem of 
victory, is to remind you of the con- 
quest you are to gain over your pas- 
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ons. The olive is the symbol of 
that peace and union, which ought 
to reign amougst us. It belongeth 
to you to deserve the favour, that 
you may be enabled, one day, to 
arrive in the secret place, to con- 
iemplate the pillar of beauty. I 
decorate you with the ivgry key, 
hung to a white and black ribbon, as 
a syinbol of your fidelity, i oe 
and discretion. 

“ The apron and gloves are to be 
marks of the candour of all S. M. 
in the number of which you have 
deserved to be introduced. In this 
quality, my brother, you are to be- 
_ the faithful guardian of the 

S. S., and I put you in the number 
of seven, to be one of the conductors 
of the works which are raising to the 
Divinity. The eye upon your apron 
is to remind you to have a careful 
watch over the conduct of the craft 
iu general.” 

The ledge is closed by the myste- 
rious number. 

The following are some of the 
emblems &c. appertaining to this 
degree ; the meaning of which will 
be readily understood by every true 
secret master. 

The square and compass. 

The laurel and olive tree. 

A great circle in the centre of 
which is enclosed a blazing star with 
5 beams. 

A blazing luminary with 9 beams 
in which are 9 words written it Ara- 
bic characters. 

A circle surrounding the Delta or 
triangle, which is enclosed in the 
great circle. 

The letter G, in the centre of the 
blazing star. 

The ark of alliance or covenant, 
the golden candlestick with seven 
branches, and the table of shew- 
bread. The ark of the covenant 
has been described in the last de- 
gree. 

The candlestick was made of 
pure gold beaten out into 6 branches, 
3 oneach side. ‘.ach branch had 
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3 bowls, made to resemble almonds, 
with a knop and a flower. On the 
shaft itself were 4 bowls, made like 
almonds, with their knops, and their 
flowers; a knop under the 2 lower 
branches, under the 2 middle ones, 
and ,under the 2 upper. There 
were 7 lamps on each of the branch- 
es, and one on the shaft, which were 
fed with pure olive oil. Exod. xxv, 
31—40, and xxvil, 17—25. 

The table of shew-bread was made 
of shittim wood, overlaid with gold, 
and had a crown of gold round about. 
It was 3 feet in length, 1 foot 6 inch- 
es in breadth, and 2 feet 3 inches 
in height; and had a border of a 
handbreadth to prevent the loaves 
ofshew-bread from falling off. These 
loaves were 12 in number, 6 were 
placed on the right hand, and 6 on 


the left, forming two heaps. “ And 


the Lord said unto Moses, thou shalt 
set upon the table the shew-bread 
before me alway.” Exod. xxv, 23— 
30, and xxxvii, 1O—18. 

‘ The door for the middle cham- 
ber was in the right side of the house ; 
and they weut up with winding stairs 
into the middle chamber, and out of 
the middle, into the third.” 1 Kings 
vi, 8. 

Closed by the mysterious number. 





2. Perrecr Master. 


This lodge should be hung with 
green tapestry, on 8 columns, 4 on 
each side, placed at equal distances. 
It should be illuminated with 16 
lights, placed at the 4 cardinal 
points. A table before the canopy, 
covered with black. 

The R. W. and respectable mas- 
ter represents the noble Adoniram, 
being the first that was made S. M., 
because S. chose him first of the 7 
experts to command the works of 
the temple. This he did before 
H. A. arrived at Jerusalem, and he 
afterwards had the inspection of the 
workmen at Mount Libanus. He 
occupies the place of S. in the East, 
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under the canopy, and is decorated 
with the ornaments described in the 
degree of perfection, and is a prince . 
of Jer usalem, with those decorations. 

There is only one warden, who 
represents Stockin in the function of 
inspector. He wears the ornaments 
of his highest degrees which he re- 
ceived in the West. 

The assistants, being at least per- 
fect masters, ought to be decorated. 
with a large green ribbon hung to 
the neck, with a jewel suspended 
thereto, being a compass, extended 
to 60 degrees. 

The brethren all have aprons of 
white leather, with green flaps ; and 
on the middle of the apron must be 
embroidered a square stone, sur- 
rounded by 3 circles, with the letter 
P in the centre. 

This lodge is opened by 4 times 4. 

The master of ceremonies, after 
examining a candidate as to his pro- 
ficiency in the preceding degree, 
regularly introduces him ; and he is 
thus addressed by the M. P. 

My Brother, 

It is my desire to draw you from 
your vicious life, and by the favour 
I have received from the most pow- 
erful of kings, I raise you to the de- 
gree of perfect master, on condition 
that vou observe what skall be pre- 
scribed to you by our laws. 

After several appropriate ceremo- 
nies, he is invested with the secrets 
of this degree, and is further in- 
formed. | 

This degree was instituted as a 
token of respect to the memory of a 
departed worthy brother. <A plan 
of a superb monument and urn, was 
given in, and they were finished in 
9 days. The urn was placed on the 
top of a splendid obelisk, erected 
near the west end of the temple. In 
it was deposited a triangular stone, 
on which were engraved, the letters 
I M B, in Hebrew characters. 

EMBLEMS, &c. 

A square stone: in the centre of a 

circle, placed on 2 columns across. 
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On the square stone is engraved thi. 
letter J. 

The tomb and urn above referrec 
to. 

Two Egyptian pyramids. 

The jewel ofa P.M. isa compas: 
extended to 60 degrees, which is de- 
signed to teach him that he should 
measure his conduct by the exact 
rule of equity, 

Closed as opened. 


—p— 


ON THE ADMISSION OF UN- 
WORTHY MEMBERS. 
The following extract is from the 


Louisville Sentinel, in the state of 


Georgia, and deserves the serious at- 
tention of the craft in general, and 
more particularly of those whe are 
appointed to the highly important 
office of investigating the characters 
of candidates proposed for initiation 
or advancement in our lodges and 
chapters. An office, which we are 
reluctantly compelled to say, is too 
often filled with men whose local 
concerns do not allow them time to 
make sufficient inquiries, or those 
who are, in fact, strangers to the real 
principles of the institution. For 
it must be confessed, that there are 
too many among ws, as well as in the 
Christian church, who are contented 
with the mere form, without using 
the least exertions to discover the 
hidden beauties of the order, and 
whose zeal leads them no further, 
than to be possessed of a name 


among masons. It should also serve 


S acCAUTION to every individual of 


the fraternity, never to propose for 
initiation or advancement, any per- 
son, without a particular knowledge 
of his charaeter, and satisfactory evi- 
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-iple, and that he both loves, and 
nractises the social duties. In short, 
no person should be proposed till it 
is known that he is willing to sub- 
scribe cheerfully to the * requisite 
qualifications of a candidate,” given 
in the forty-first page of the first 
volume of the Masonic Rectster, 
as well as by Preston, Webb, Cross, 
and other masonic authors. 
| EXTRACT. 


The masonic society has receiv- 
ed more injury by the introduction 
of strangers to its principles, than 
from all the derision the world can 
throw upon it; from suffering men 
to enter its sacred walls, who were 
not fit materials for the edifice, and 
who could not have the working 
tools of the craft adjusted to them. 

Weighing them in the balance, 
they are found wanting; TEKEL 
must be written upon them. 

Do we put upon them the twenty- 
four inch gauge, there is no division 
to be found ; no part for God. 

Bring the plumb line to such a 
one; he neither stands upright be- 
fore God nor man. 

Lay upon him the square of vir- 
tue; put the mallet and engraver’s 
chissel in the hands of the most skil- | 
ful workmen, there can be no ap- 
pearance of the diamond found. 

Lay upon him the level, and who 
will be willing to be-placed upon an 
equality with one, who in his ordina- 
ry transactions, is a disgrace to him- 
self? 

Bring him upon the circle of uni- 
versal benevolence, present him with 
some of our precious jewels ; he has 
no eyes to see them, he will cau- 
tiously avoid them ! 

Point him to the rounds of Jacob’s 
ladder, he cannot climb them, heav- 
en-born charity is a stranger to his 
bosom, 

Attempt to make use of the trov- 


jcl, there is no cement of brotherly 
dence, that he is moral out of prin-| 


A e and affection in him. 

















Such materials are totally unfit, 
for the masonic edifice, and ought to | 
be thrown over among the rubbish. 
And now brethren, by reason of the 
introduction of strangers among the 
workmen, our ancient and honoura- 
ble institution is brought into disre- 
pute. Let our actions and morality, 
therefore, be such as to silence the 
tongue of slander, and blunt the dart 


of envy. HIRAM. 
—p—- 
For tue Masonic RecistTer. 
A PRAYER, 


Which may be used during the cere- 
mony oft raising a brother to the 
sublime degree of master mason. 


Great ArcuiTeEct of the universe, 
we look to thee, for direction and 
assistance. Be thou our light in 
darkness, and our support and de- 
fence in time of trouble and danger. 
Interpose thine almighty shield to 
ward off the assaults and attacks of 
our enemies, and uphold and comfort 
us amid the trials and difficulties we 
may be called to endure while so- 
journing in this dreary “vale of 
tears.” Impart the fortitude which 
will enable us without dismay, to 
“walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” and when evils 
compass us about, when fear is on 
every side, and dangers threaten to 
overwhelm and ruin us, to pursue 
the path of duty with firmness and 
decision, and never betray our trust. 
May we be impressed with a due 
sense of our own weakness and frail- 
ty, and realize that we are in mo- 
mentary danger of being cut down, 
and levelled with the dust; and al- 
though now full of life and vigour, 
and our “ bones are moistened with 
marrow,” yet the hands of death 
will certainly lay hold on us, and 
soon, we know not how soon, the 
fatal blow be struck, and our bodies 
consigned to that “ dark and narrow 
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house” prepared for all the living, 


and turn to rottenness and dust. Yet! 


be pleased to remember thy poor 


| 


/ 
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creatures in mercy, even such mer- 
cy as may relieve and help in time 
of need and distress, free from all 
fears and dangers, and at length ad- 
minister an entrance into the “ Holy 
of Holies” above, there to be forever 
blessed. Amen. 


ee eel 
For tHe Masonic RecistTer. 


The following short address was 
delivered, by W. P. M. Joun W. 
Purpy, on his being elected master 
of Solomon’s lodge, No. 209, in the 
year 5821, and is now published by 
the particular request of a number 
of the brethren. 


Being elected to preside over a 
lodge of free and accepted masons, 
I shall endeavour to sketch, in as 
short a manner as possible, the his- 
tory of that mystery, which has been 
handed down inviolably, from time 
iinmemorial ; though in the practice 
of its sacred rites, it has too often 
been contaminated. 

In the first creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth, there is no par- 
ticular description in the sacred 
volume; but there is enough how- 
ever, to substantiate that important . 
truth, that all things were created 
by an all-wise and Omnipotent Be- 
ing. ‘The earth, subsequent to the 
creation, was a dark and shapeless 
mass of matter ; but every thing was 
brought into organization at the 
sovereign command of that Almigh- 
ty Power who said, “let there be 
light, and there was light.” Then 
beauty appeared, and the heavens 
shone forth in splendour. The con- 
gregated floods veneath, retired to 
their beds, and the dry land was 
crowned with a rich profusion of 
herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

Thus, by the influence of the 
ternal Spirit, man was created, 
formed of the dust of the earth, and 
received the breath of life; or in. 
other words, immortality : in conse- 
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quence of which, “ man became a 
living soul.” The heavens, and the 
earth, were finished in the space 
of six days, when that which at 
first was no other than a confused 
chaos, exhibited an exquisite and 
beautiful system. The adorable 
Architect himself, pronounced it 
very good, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. This is emblemat- 
ical of freemasonry, because all were 
united in one glorious plan, which 
made the heavens to resound with 
Joy. 

We have undoubted proof, that 
from the creation of the world, free- 
masonry had its origin. It is said 
that masonry and geometry are sy- 
nonimous terms, because they show 
the unison, and symmetry of parts 5 
which reminds us of that great Archi- 
tect who forms the whole, and to 
whom adoration is due. We have 
no reason to doubt but masonry had 


‘its origin with the creation ; ‘but it 


has been handed down in an chunaie 
manner, from that time to the flood, 


and we surely ought not to doubt, 


but Noah had the grand secret. Af- 
ter the flood, in the dark ages of an- 
tiquity, it shone but faintly ; but as 
soon as arts and sciences began to 
flourish, then masonry began to 
shine in its lustre. ‘The good, and 
the great, acknowledge this. We 
find, that from Moses, and even be- 
fore, it shone at times, in its genuine 
light. In Genesis xiii, 8, we find 
that “ Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me, and thee, and between 
my herdmen, and thy herdmen, for 
we be brethren.” And in the twen- 
ty-first chapter, that “ Abimelech 
and Abraham made a covenant.” 
We also find much said on the sub- 
ject, from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-sixth chapters, inclusive; and 
in the thirty-first chapter, Laban 
says to Jacob, “ Now therefore come 
thou, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou ; and let it be for a witness be- 
tween me and thee.” 








Many more quotations could be 
made of the like nature, but I pass 
on. 

In David’s time many pledges 
and, covenants were made, but par- 
ticularly between David and Jona- 
than, who made a covenant, and I 
conclude that no one knows the con- 
ditions of that covenant, but a just, 
free, and accepted mason. King 
Saul also made covenants with Da- 
vid, and as often broke them; and 
for his unfaithfulness fell by his own 
sword. 

When king Solomon ascended 
the throne, masonry appeared in 
greater beauty, [liram king of Tyre 
sent his servants to king Solomon, 
for Hiram was ever a lover of David. 
No doubt this was to know if he 
should be found worthy, 1 Kings 
v, 12, “ And the Lord gave Solo- 
mon wisdom, as he promised him ; 
and there was peace between Hiram 
and Solomon, and they made a 
league together!” That league is 
handed to us inviolate, and I wish 
that all who are found worthy may 
be steadfast. 

In the structure of that great 
building the temple, where so many 
workmen of every description, were 
placed in such a manner that no 
confusion, not even a hammer or 
chissel, or any thing made of iron 
was heard, we are shown, that we, 
as Masons, Must endeavour to imitate 
those workmen, where so much har- 
mony prevailed, to cut, carve, and 
hew; and likewise to bear burdens 
of humility, that we may have a part 
in that temple, not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens. 

I’ reemasonry harmonizes all man- 
kind, and makes one equal with an- 
other ; whether they be kings or 
princes, or even the greatest poten- 
tates on earth, they must come 
down to the level with their subjects. 
Those living in the wilds of Siberia, 
and the wild Arab, that roves in the 
deserts of Africa, can meet and hail 
one anotheras brothers. ‘The sword 
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will be sheathed, and the javelin fall 
to the dust. In short, freemasonry 
entertains the stranger, and sends 
not the needy away empty. It holds 
forth the hand of relief to the widow, 
and helps to feed the fatherless with 
bread, and above all, it assists i 
wiping away the tear of the orphan. 


To the Brothers of this Lodge. 


As you have elected meto preside 
over this body, I accept the office 
with diffidence, knowing my inabili- 
ty to perform so important a task ; 
but I shall however, endeavour to 
discharge that duty, as far as it lies 
in my power, hoping to receive your 
generous assistance. May we con- 
duct ourselves, not only as masons 
in name, but as masons in very deed ; 
aid and assist each other in passing 
through this rugged path of mortali- 
ty, not forgetting, in all cases, to 
endeavour to do as we would be 
done by, so that when we have fin- 
ished the several parts assigned us 
in this world, and when we shall 
leave this transitory life, we may 
meet in the bright regions of eternal 
bliss, and there sit down in brotherly 
love, singing praises to God, and the 
Lamb, and to him that sitteth on the 
throne, forever, and forever. 

So mote it be. 


—p— 
MASONIC ELECTIONS. 


As in the course of the ensuing 
month, a general election is to take 
place among the fraternity, we pre- 
sume a few observations on the sub- 
ject will not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Masonic Register. 

Every enlightened mason will 
readily observe its great importance, 
and consider the necessity of throw- 
ing aside all personal prejudices, 
should any unhappily exist, and of 
cordial!y uniting in the selection of 
those to office, who are best calcu- 
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lated to promote the interests of the 
order, and thereby, the happiness of 
the great family of mankind; of 
selecting those who have made such 
proficiency in the art as to be en- 
abled to discover its hidden beauties, 
and in all respects, so to govern © 
themselves before the world, as well 
as in their respective lodges or chap- 
ters, that they shall not give the lie 
to their professions, and bring dis- 
grace on an-institution whose prin- 
ciples “ are as pure as the drifted 
snow,” and whose practices have 
done more towards the amelioration 
of human misery, than ever could 
be boasted of by the most benevolent 
princes of the earth, or the most 
noisy and clamorous professors of 
republicanism of the present age. 
Freemasons, it must be confessed, 
that too many of us have been in- 
considerate as to the election of our 
officers, as well as too careless with 
respect to the characters of those 
proposed for admission. Let us 
therefore, seriously consider before 
we act; let us look forward to the 
probable consequences of acting 
prematurely ; let us always keep in 
mind that the eyes of a multitude of 
spectators, some of whomare guided 
by the most deep rooted prejudices, 
are upon us, and if we elect those to 
office, whose practices out of doors, 
do not coincide with the principles 
taught within, and which we public- 
ly profess, those who openly violate 
the commands of our Great Grand 
Master, and hold in derision his sa- 
cred Worp, those who will kneel 
before his altar,and ina most solemn 
manner charge a newly initiated 
brother, never to make use of His 
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quence of which, “ man became a 
living soul.” The heavens, and the 
earth, were finished in the space 
of six days, when that which at 
first was no other than a confused 
chaos, exhibited an exquisite and 
beautiful system. The adorable 
Architect himself, pronounced _ it 
very good, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. This is emblemat- 
ical of freemasonry, because all were 
united in one glorious plan, which 
made the heavens to resound with 
joy. 

We have undoubted proof, that 
from the creation of the world, free- 
masonry had its origin. It is said 
that masonry and geometry are sy- 
nonimous terms, because they show 
the unison, and symmetry of parts; 
which reminds us of that great Archi- 
tect who forms the whole, and to 
whom adoration is due. We have 
no reason to doubt but masonry had 


‘its origin with the creation ; ‘but it 


has been handed down in an obscure 


-manner, from that time to the flood, 


and we surely ought not to doubt, 
but Noah hadthe grand secret. Af- 
ter the flood, in the dark ages of an- 


‘tiquity, it shone but faintly ; but as 


soon as arts and sciences began to 
flourish, then masonry began to 
shine in its lustre. ‘The good, and 
the great, acknowledge this. We 
find, that from Moses, and even be- 
fore, it shone at times, in its genuine 
light. In Genesis xiii, 8, we find 
that “ Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me, and thee, and between 
my herdmen, and thy herdmen, for 
we be brethren.” And in the twen- 
ty-first chapter, that “ Abimelech 
and Abraham made a covenant.” 
We also find much said on the sub- 
ject, from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-sixth chapters, inclusive; and 
in the thirty-first chapter, Laban 
says to Jacob, “ Now therefore come 
thou, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou ; and let it be for a witness be- 
tween me and thee.” 








Many more quotations could be 
made of the like nature, but I pass 
on. 

In David’s time many pledges 
and covenants were made, but par- 
ticularly between David and. Jona- 
than, who made a covenant, and I 
conclude that no one knows the con- 
ditions of that covenant, but a just, 
free, and accepted mason. King 
Saul also made covenants with Da- 
vid, and as often broke them; and 
for his unfaithfulness fell by his own 
sword. 

When king Solomon ascended 
the throne, masonry appeared in 
greater beauty, Hiram king of Tyre 
sent his servants to king Solomon, 
for Hiram was ever a lover of David. 
No doubt this was to know if he 
should be found worthy, 1 Kings 
v, 12, “ And the Lord gave Solo- 
mon wisdom, as he promised him ; 
and there was peace between Hiram 
and Solomon, and they made a 
league together!” That league is 
handed to us inviolate, and I wish 
that all who are found worthy may 
be steadfast. 

In the structure of that great 
building the temple, where so many 
workmen of every description, were 
placed in such a manner that no 
confusion, not even a hammer or 
chissel, or any thing made of iron 
was heard, we are shown, that we, 
as Masons, must endeavour to imitate 
those workmen, where so much har- 


mony prevailed, to cut, carve, and | 


hew ; and likewise to bear burdens 
of humility, that we may have a part 
in that temple, not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens. 
F’reemasonry harmonizes all man- 
kind, and makes one equal with an- 
other; whether they be kings or 
princes, or even the greatest poten- 
tates on earth, they must. come 
down to the level with their subjects. 
Those living in the wilds of Siberia, 
and the wild Arab, that roves in the 
deserts of Africa, can meet and hail 


| one another as brothers. The sword 
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will be sheathed, and the javelin fall 
to the dust. In short, freemasonry 
entertains the stranger, and sends 
not the needy away empty. It holds 
forth the hand of relief to the widow, 
and helps to feed the fatherless with 
bread, and above all, it assists im 
wiping away the tear of the orphan. 


To the Brothers of this Lodge. 


As you have elected meto preside 
over this body, I accept the office 
with diffidence, knowing my inabili- 
ty to perform so important a task ; 
but I shall however, endeavour to 
discharge that duty, as far as it lies 
in my power, hoping to receive your 
generous assistance. May we con- 
duct ourselves, not only as masons 
in name, but as masons invery deed ; 
aid and assist each other in passing 
through this rugged path of mortali- 
ty, not forgetting, in all cases, to 
endeavour to do as we would be 
done by, so that when we have fin- 
ished the several parts assigned us 
in this world, and when we shall 
leave this transitory life, we may 
meet in the bright regions of eternal 
bliss, and there sit down in brotherly 
love, singing praises to God, and the 
Lamb, and to him that sitteth on the 
throne, forever, and forever. 

So mote it be. 


—p-—— 
MASONIC ELECTIONS. 


As in the course of the ensuing 
month, a general election is to take 
place among the fraternity, we pre- 
sume a few observations on the sub- 
ject will not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Masonic Register. 

Every enlightened mason will 
readily observe its great importance, 
and consider the necessity of throw- 
ing aside all personal prejudices, 
should any unhappily exist, and of 
cordially uniting in the selection of 
those to office, who are best calcu- 
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lated to promote the interests of the 
order, and thereby, the happiness of 
the great family of mankind; of 
selecting those who have made such 
proficiency in the art as to be en- 
abled to discover its hidden beauties, 
and . in all respects, so to govern © 
themselves before the world, as well 
as in their respective lodges or chap- 
ters, that they shall not give the lie 
to their professions, and bring dis- 
grace on an institution whose prin- 
ciples “ are as pure as the drifted 
snow,” and whose practices have 
done more towards the amelioration 
of human misery, than ever could 
be boasted of by the most benevolent 
princes of the earth, or the most 
noisy and clamorous professors of 
republicanism of the present age. 
Freemasons, it must be confessed, 
that too many of us have been in- 
considerate as to the election of our 
officers, as well as too careless with 
respect to the characters of those 
proposed for admission. Let us 
therefore, seriously consider before 
we act; let us look forward to the 
probable consequences of acting 
prematurely ; let us always keep in 
mind that the eyes of a multitude of 
spectators, some of whomare guided 
by the most deep rooted prejudices, 
are upon us, and if we elect those to 
office, whose practices out of doors, 
do not coincide with the principles 
taught within, and which we public- 
ly profess, those who openly violate 
the commands of our Great Grand 
Master, and hold in derision his sa- 
cred Worp, those who will kneel 
before his altar, and ina most solemn 
manner charge a newly initiated 
brother, never to make use of His 
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name, but with “ REVERENTIAL 
awe,” and in the next hour profane 
it themselves, we may justly be 
charged with hypocrisy. Let us re- 
member, that in electing the three 
first officers of our subordinate 
lodges and chapters, we are not 
only placing men over us to assist in 
conducting our pecuniary affairs, 
but we are also electing members of 
our grand lodges, and our grand 
chapters, to whose lawful acts we 
are all most solemnly bound to be 
amenable, and on whom the world 
look, to discover the character of 
masonry. In short, let us remem- 
ber that all “ preferment among ma- 
sons,” should depend on “ real mer- 
it,” and not on the different situa- 
tions in which they may be placed 
in life; that in our lodges, and our 
chapters, the rich and the poor 
meet together upon a LEVEL, that 
all are amenable to the same rules 
and regulations throughout the 
world, and that the works of all, will 
hereafter be inspected by the same 
GRAND OVERSEER. 


ee 
From the Masonic Miscellany. 


BROTHER WARD’S SERMON. 


It affords us much pleasure to be 
enabled to lay before our readers 
the following excellent discourse. 
Coming as it does, from a minister 
of the gospel, of amiable character, 
and universally acknowledged worth, 
it will, no doubt, be received as au- 
thority by those who might consider 
the praises of others, not similarly 
situated, as mere idle declamation. 
It is a plain, unexaggerated account 
of the masenic institution, and with- 








out shrinking from the avowal of 
any facts, places the defence of the 
order on the only safe and proper 
footing. The liberality of senti- 
ment herein displayed is truly ma- 
sonic, and cannot but receive the 
cordial approbation of every enligh- 
tened and unprejudiced mind. 


MASONIC SERMON, 


Delivered at the request of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity in Lexington, on 
the 24th of June, 1822, being the 
Anniversary of St. John the Bap- 
tist, by the Rev. Brother Joun 

ARD. 


Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father 
who isin Heaven. Matt. v, 16. 


BRETHREN AND ComPANIONS, 


When you sought admission into 
the distinguished fraternity, to which 
it is your privilege and glory to be- 
long, you were in darkness with re- 
spect to many important truths; you 
felt conscious that this was your situ- 
ation, and it was your earnest desire 
to receive that mental illumination, 
which masonry sheds upon the hu- 
man mind ! 

Influenced by high, and holy mo- 
tives, you were anxious for an in- 
crease of knowledge; thatas rational, 
social, and accountable beings, you 
might be enabled to square your 
conduct, in all the various situations 
of life, that when you had finished 
your earthly labours you might find 
acceptance with the Ounific Source 
of existence, the all knowing inspec- 
tor, and equitable judge of human 
actions. 

With a becoming humility, and 
patient waiting, you knocked at the 
door of intellectual and moral in- 
struction, and by this proper de- 
meanour, through the condescension 
and benevolence of enlightened 
minds, you obtained the important 
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ebject of your laudable pursuit. 
Light, of which you were so desir- 
ous, gradually shone brighter and 
brighter upon your minds, until the 
darkness in which they had been in- 
volved, entirely disappeared. With 
astonishment mingied with joy, you 
beheld in native beauty, many truths 
which had been hidden behind the 
veil of mystery, in urder that none 
but those who would diligently em- 
ploy the means, might become par- 
takers of their beauties. 

At the happy period of revelation, 
when your minds were expanded by 


know ledge, and your bosoms glowed 


with virtuous feelings, it was the be- 
nevolent wish of your hearts, that 
others, having the same noble ca- 
pacities, might become partakers of 
the distinguished benefits which 
brotherly love had communicated 
to you. 

As members of the friendly and 
mystic band, if you have improved 
your privileges, and sacredly regard- 
ed the confidence in you reposed, 
you are the sons of light, decided 
lovers of true wisdom, the friends 
and patrons of intellectual, and mor- 
al improvement. 

Brethren and Companions, 

As in compliance with your re- 
quest, I appear before you on this 
pleasant occasion, I persuade my- 
self, that with your accustomed 
promptitude and candour, you will 
favour me with a listening ear, and 
a faithful heart, while I am endeav- 


ouring toenforce the responsible du-. 


ty enjoined in the passage selected 
as the motto of my discourse ; 

“ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father who 
is in Heaven.” 

This necessary and comprehen- 
sive precept, was originally impart- 
ed to the followers of a Master, who, 
by his own luminous and amiable 
example, exhibited to the world, a 
perfect transcript of every virtue 
that can adorn a rational being, and 








fit him for higher scenes than earth 
affords. The instructions of Jesus 
were superior in utility to those of 
any other teacher the world has 
known. They manifested the 
soundest wisdom, and tended to pro- 
mote the best dispositions of heart 
and mind, in his genuine disciples. 

Love, pure, ardent, and uncon- 
querable love to the creatures his 
own plastic hands had formed, after 
the most perfect model, brought him 
from the ineffable glories of the ce- 
lestial world, that they might be as- 
sisted, and enabled to pass through 
the stages of a transient and proba- 
tionary existence, in a manner that 
would ensure them a triumphant en- 
trance into the unchangeable abodes 
of felicity and glory. 

Brethren, by the metaphor of 
light, the ‘Teacher, whose sayings 
we revere, intends human virtue, 
which is the light of the moral world, 
as yonder splendid orb in the midst 
of the firmament, is of the natural. 
Moral virtue, we glory in saying, is 
the solid and sure foundation of ma- 
sonry ; the light by which we per- 
form the work, which we believe will 
be accepted and approved by the 
Grand Council above; the firm ba- 
sis of our exhilarating and supporting 
hopes when we have retired from 
our earthly labours, to unceasing re- 
freshment in the temple not made 
with hands. What therefore are 
we to infer from the precept before 
us, but the imperious duty of making 
the most rigorous efforts in the cause 
of virtue? Our just and benevolent 
deeds will shed a lustre upon our 
character, and be the happy means 
of inducing others to imitate our 
bright example. The venerable in- 
stitution of which we are members, ' 
was formed, and has been maintain- 
ed, through revoling ages, for the 

express purpose of enlightening the 
vorld at large, by the virtuous deeds 
of masons, and of enlightening each 
other by signs, by tokens, by em- 
blems, and by words. Our system 
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of intelligence, and sound wisdom, 
has a language comprehensive, ap- 
propriate, and peculiar to itself. By 
our own pure language we know each 
other, wherever Providence allows 
us to meet, and the knowledge which 
reveals a brother or a companion, 
has an inherent attraction of mutua: 
benevolence, which is seldom to be 
found among the far greater number 
of those who claim to be followers of 
him who bears nothing but compas. 
sion apd good will towards our race. 
The masonic bosom is inspired 
with reverence and virtue, when we 
contemplate our temple of unrivalled 
magnificence‘and beauty ; when we 
view our jewels, more brilliant and 
precious than the diamond that glit- 
ters in the crown of earthly majesty ; 
when we survey the majestic march 
of the sun, moon, and stars in their 
orbits: when we inspect this earth 
which we inhabit so full of being, 
and so abounding in wonders; when 
we consider man in all his capacities 
as an intelligent, social, moral, re- 
ligious, and immortal being ; and 
when we open the treasure long con- 
cealed in the Ark, and scan its ce- 
lestial lessons! Yes, companions 
and brethren, these wonderful works 
of the Supreme Architect, impress 
us with reverential awe. “ Holiness 
to the Lord,” is the pervading senti- 
ment of our hearts, and we recognize 


with exalted satisfaction, the duty of 


imitating the benevolence which he 
has so peetaditaaty displayed to- 
wards his rational creatures. 

By those who are unacquainted 
with the principles, and motives, 
which govern our conduct as ma- 
sons, we are injuriously represented 
as the determined patrons of secret 
licentiousness ; but, we know, that 
every insinuation of this nature is 
groundless, and we will freely par- 
don the malice it contains, since it 
proceeds from so pardonable a 
source, as that of entire ignorance. 
Whoever undertakes to impugn ma- 


“ry, as tending to encourage im- 











morality in any degree, knows not 
what he affirms, and is guilty of a 
eross breach of truth, justice, and 
charity. I hesitate not to declare, 
in the most unequivocal terms, 
ihat the whole system of masonry, 
rightly understood, enforces the pre- 
cept of Jesus Christ, “ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your father who is in Heaven.” 

Masonry is not, like our holy re- 
Noion, in danger of being reduced to 
mere spec culation, or to the dogmas 
of sectarianism. It indeed encour- 
ages investigation, and every species 
of mental improvement; but its es- 
sence consists in good will, in acts of 


justice and beneficence towards men. 


Instituted for the noble purpose of 
alleviating human sufferings by sub- 
stantial benefits, it is more liberal of 
alms than of prayers for the needy, 
of operative charity, than of good 
wishes towards those who need as- 
sistance. It does not fail in its re- 
commendation of the sufferer to the 
care and blessing of Heaven, be- 
cause it recognizes an all-seeing eye, 
an exuberant fountain of blessings 5 
but to do good and to communicate, 
these it inculcates, because with such 
sacrifices God, the father and friend 
of our race, is, and must be well 
pleased. 

Masonry generates sympathy in 
the bosom, and urges us to prefer» 
human happiness to the glitter of 
renown. Let not the professed chris- 
tian be too hasty in censuring either 
our principles or our practice as ma- 
sons. We dare bring our practice, 
in comparison with that of the mem- 
bers of the outward church in gene- 
ral, to the grand test of evangelical 
morality. When have we seen a 
brother in need, and shut up our 
bowels of compassion against him? 
When, in a lodge capacity, have we 
neglected to visit the fatherless chil- 
dren, or the widow of a deceased 
brother, in their affliction? We are 
accused of harbouring in our lodges 








vicious. We acknowledge the fact, 
and in it we will glory. While we 
are slow to listen to the discordant 
voice of vulgar report, we are prompt 
to receive any authenticated infor- 
mation, concerning the unworthy 
conduct of a fellow member. But 
we pass no rash judgment ; we come 
to no hasty decision. We forbear 
and investigate, counsel and admon 

ish, faithfully remind the offender 
of his errors, and strive to aid a 
reformation. He who has the spirit 
of Jesus Christ abiding in him, who 
is actuated by the genuine influence 
of our order, must in his serious judg- 
ment prefer this deliberate, calm, 
and equitable proceedure, to that 
which, impelled by passion and preju- 
dice, decides with precipitation, and 
sentences with rigour. What is the 
direction of the lenient and forbear- 
ing Saviour to his disciples, concern- 

ing any one that falls into transgres- 
sion? You recollect his reply to Pe. 

ter, when he inquired, “ Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive himr” “TIT say not 
unto thee until seven times, but un- 
til seventy times seven.” We offer 
this as our justification, when we for- 
bear with an erring, and forgive a 
repentant brother. Prejudice some- 
times morethan insinuates, that ours, 
if not an antichristian society, is one 
which no godly person can visit with 
pleasure or improvement. We have 
never pretended that masonry is a 
Christian institution. Its origin was 
anterior: to Christianity. It cannot, 
therefore, deny its benefits, without 
a total cliange of its principles, to 
any who acknowledge the Supreme 
Architect of the universe. But is 
there any thing in masonry hostile 
to evangelical truth, or to the prac 

tice of those pleasant and ennobling 
duties, which Jesus enjoins upon his 
disciples ? I feel authorized to de- 
clare, that the greatest saint on earth 
might become a mason, might at- 
tend a well regulated lodge, without 
VOL. II. 13 
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any hazard of corrupting his princi- 
ples, or of endangering his salvation. 
Before this enlightened and candid 
audience, I feel little diffidence in 
hazarding the remark, that in my 
view, masonry has a tendency to 
eradicate sectarian bigotry from the 
mind, and to implant in its stead a 
catholic and tolerant spirit. I very 
much question, whether either the 
enthusiast, or the bigot, can be an 
admirer of our system. Its atmose 
phere is not suited to his respiration. 
[t has nothing congenial with the 
narrowness of his views, nothing that 
countenances many of the dogmas 
of hiscreed. In the lodge, he must 
associate with men of opposite opin- 
ions, with those who have embraced 
different creeds, and with those who 
have embraced no creed at all. His 
self-sufficiency will prompt him to 
say to almost every one around him 
“ stand by thyself, for I am holier 
than thou.” 

Since I had the privilege of ad- 
mission into the fraternity, I have 
frequently meditated upon the char- 
acters of my Christian acquaintances 
who are masons, and to my satisfac- 
tion have found them men of liberal 
sentiments. In order to remove ev- 
ery cause of misapprehension, I will 
explicitly state what I understand by 
a liberal Christian. He is one, who, 
sensible of his own liability to err in 
aware of the 
powerful influence of education in 
producing in different minds, differ- 
ent opinions and habits of specula- 
tion, cherishes a conviction, that it 
becomes him not to pass an unfa- 
vourable decision concerning the ac- 
tual standing of a brother in the sight 
of that all-wise, just, and merciful Be- 
ing, who knows whereof we are made, 
and isno “respecter of persons.” He 
also feels his inability to weigh with 
precision, or to measure with exacti- 
tude, the extent of any understand- 
ing except his own. He attempts 
not to estimate the strength and ort- 
gin of the habit of reflection in a 
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. brother. He presumes not to ap- 
preciate his merit or demerit, in the 
use of the talent of reason, with 
which he has been entrusted, so as 
positively to pronounce the belief 0: 
this or that doctrine necessary to sal- 
vation. Strange as it may seem to 
the proud and intolerant bigot, the 
liberal Christian believes that the 
virtuous heathen, who have improved 
the light —— they have received. 
will be accepted with God their father 
and benefactor! Yes, and stranger 
still, he goes so far as to trust, that 
should difierent persons, in conscien- 
tiously examining the inspired pages 
come to different conclusions, ever 
upon the most important points, 
God, who alone knows their capaci- 
ties, will yet be merciful to those 
who are in error! Brethren, I have 
thus given you my views of a very 
delicate, yet as I conceive, impor- 
tant subject. My sole design in do- 
ing this, isto persuade you to let the 
light of a liberal spirit shine before 
men, to allow no self-sufiicient bigot. 
ed religionists to darken your mitids, 
and narrow your hearts, or to lesseu 
its sphere of diffusive charity, which 
is the key-stone of our mystic arch, 
and the cement of our noble fabrie. 
Proud am I to believe, that should 
the monster Bigotry, venture to raise 
its ‘head in our lodges, it would find 
itself vigorously assailed, and be 
forced to retire with disgrace. For 
myself, I most unhesitatingly dle- 
clare, that should disputes upon the 
peculiarities of different religious or- 
ders, ever find adinission into our sa- 


cred retreats of friendship, and of 


virtue, [ would immediately with- 
draw myself from brethren, thus 
walking disorderly. I profess to be 
a disciple of Jesus Christ. To his 
inspired and infallible word, not to 
fallible men, do T look for informa- 
tion concerning his most just and 
holy will. I claim the right, as dear 
and unalienable, to serve and wor- 


ship him according to the dictates of 


my own conscience, enlightened by 
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iris word and spirit. Masonry inter- 
feres not with this sacred and inesti- 
mable privilege granted to those 
whom Christ has made free. It bears 
no hostility towards Jesus of ‘Naza- 
reth, the unrivalled teacher sent 
from God, the glorious pattern of 
every excellenc e, the spontaneous 
advocate of guilty men, the mighty 
Prince of salvation. I forsake not 
the latter more glorious house, be- 
‘ause [ enter and contemplate the 
sublimity of the former. I behold 
with gratitude and joy, the wonder- 
working, and beneficent hand of 
Deity, in the ark of the covenant, in 
the pot of manna, in the rod that 
budded, in. the book of the testimo- 
ny, and in the incense that ascended 
an acceptable offering before the 
merciful throne above. -I perceive 
the same hand in the wisdom impart- 
ed to our grand masters, who were 
enabled to construct an edifice, sur- 
passing human skill, and contributing 
to the glory of our common father, 
who is in Heaven! 
ut, not to dwell upon the religious 

sentiments encouraged by our order, 

{ value it highly on account of the 
moral feelings which it excites and 
cherishes, in the heart of its worthy 
votary. Tt leads him to contemplate 
man ina higher and more extended 
view than is taken by human pride. 
It divests him of all adventitious and. 
gawdy trappings, and brings him 
down to the true level of reason and 
moral worth. In our lodges, the 
rich and the poor, the learned and 
unlearned, meet together as the crea- 
tures and children of one common 
father. There they forgetthe petty 
distinctions of a vain world, and 
cherish with delight the benevolent 
feelings. Brethren and companions, 
it is grateful to my heart to indulge 
the reflection, that in every season 
of trial and difficulty » 1 can, by vir- 
tue of my connection with you, and 
the widely extended fraternity, find 
faithful bosoms, in which to pour 





the troubles of my mind, and from 





















which I can receive the most disin- 
terested friendship, and _ profitable 
advice. A true mason can neither 
supplant his brother, nor walk with 
those who slander him. He cannot, 
in the reproachful sense of the terms, 
become atale bearer, nor busy body, 
in the concerns of any member of 
our fraternity. His obligations are 
too solemn, thus to sport with the sa- 
cred rights of one whom he hopes to 
meet in harmonious intercourse in 
the lodge, where all the luminaries 
of our order will be assembled to re- 
gale themselves with “the food 
which angels eat.” By those pres- 
ent, who are unacquainted with the 
tr uths which we have found, I may be 
considered as indulging in ‘the high 
wrought strains of eulogy. My ad- 
dress is exclusively to masons, and 
to them I will answer for the truth of 
my assertions, if they have not been 
culpably remiss in investigating the 
principles of our craft. I pretend 
not that masons are, in all cases, 
faithful .o their obligations. Ma- 
sonry cannot on this account be just- 
ly reproached. There are no sanc- 
tions, human or divine, that can re- 
strain the wanderings of those un- 
fortunate beings, whose hearts are 
fully set in them to do evil. In the 
church of the living God, tares are 
ever to be found growing with the 
wheat. Why then should it be 
thought strange if some of our fra- 
ternity, composed of mere men, in 
an unperfect state, should prove un- 
worthy of the confidence in them 
reposed ? Brethren, let us not forget 
how much it behoves us to strive to 
reclaim those, who, through the in- 
fluence of temptation, have depart- 
ed from the safe and pleasant way. 
I had rather endure the reproach of 
those who know not our reasons for 
bearing with the obliquities of a 
brother, than to cut him off from our 
privileges and fellowship, while there 
remains any reasonable hope of his 
amendment. While I would give 
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no sanction to vice, I would be cau- 
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tious how I riveted its galling chains 
upon a brother, by a hasty disrup- 
tion of our masonic ties. There are 
cases, indeed, of flagrant transgres- 
sion, when no alternative is left us. 
They are not, however, as frequent 
as those in which a cure may be ef- 
fected by the friendly remonstrance. 
Brethren and companions, by a 
due regard to the particulars sendy 
mentioned, “ let your light shine be- 
fore men” Your general obliga- 
tions, as masons, are so well known, 
and’so frequently inculcated in the 
lodge, that I deem it unnecessary 
for me to be particular on this occa- 
sion. We have precept upon pre- 
cept, and line upon line, urging us, 
by the most elevated and inspiring 
considerations, to be unwearied in 
well-doing. The bright example of 
that exalted character which we 
have assembled to commemorate, 
powerfully constrains us to “ let our 
light shine before men.” John Bap- 
tist was a burning, and a shining 
light. His integrity, his diligence, 
his zeal, and attachment to the cause 
of human happiness, were most ex- 
emplary. In fidelity to his master, 
he was unwavering. In reproving 
evil, he was prompt, and undaunted. 
In his endeavours to turn men from 
every false way, he was persevering, 
and unwearied. As a messenger of 
the Most High, to a thoughtless 
and corrupt generation, he obtained 
this testimony from him who sent 
him: “ Verily I say unto you, 
among them that are born of women, 
there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.” The greatness 
of this holy man consisted ir the 
strictness of his integrity, and the 
faithfulness of his virtue. Human 
happiness was his aim, and on no 
occasion was he known to relinquish 
his object. He let his light continu- 


ally shine before men, by imparting 
moral and religious instruction, by 
encouraging virtuous resolutions,and 
by exciting the vicious to amend- 
Like our Grand Mas- 


ment of life. 
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ter, whose firmness has in all ages 
been the admiration of masons, 
rather than betray his trust, when 
high handed immorality, in an ele- 
vated station, demanded reproof, he 
raised his accusing voice, regardless 
of what either wounded pride or re- 
venge, clothed with power, could 
do. He fell a victim to his integrity, 
leaving us an example of what we 
are to do when the eternal obliga- 
tions of truth and righteousness re- 
quire us to decide, and to act. Wor- 
thy of our study, brethren, and imi- 
tation, is the example of this faithful 
man. It shines in the moral world, 
like the luminary of day in the midst 
of heaven’s cerulean arch. It spar- 
kles like the Urim and Thummim 
on Aaron’s breast. It manifests 
wisdom, strength, and beauty; the 
glory of intellectual man ; and in- 
spires a hope, firm as the immortal 
pillars of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Influenced, as I believe, by the 
genuine feelings of brotherly love, 
most ser iously and earnestly would 
I endeavour, brethren and com- 
panions, to persuade you to a con- 
tinual and active diligence in the ful- 
filment of the work given you to do 
by the Grand Master of the universe. 
Time is short and uncertain. The 
cord which binds us to earth’s busv 
and ever varying scenes, is frail and 
brittle. Solemn and affecting have 
been the mementoes of these truths, 
in the fall of two of our number, of 
late. Abundant evidence has been 
given us that there is no security 
from the power of the universal des- 
troyer, in this land of change. He 
has “ot chosen his victims among 
those who were bowing beneath the 
weight of years, in whom desire had 
failed, to whom the grasshopper was 
a burden, but he has selected those 
who were in full strength, whose 
breasts were full of milk, and whose 
bones were moistened with marrow. 
We profess to be engaged in a work 
which is to undergea critical inspec- 
tion before the Grand Council of 
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Eternity ; a work which must be the 
evidence of our everlasting glory or 
shame, according as it shall compare 
with the pattern delivered for our 
imitation ! How deeply are we con- 
cerned then, to apply our time and 
talents to the best advantage, that, 
when we present our work, it may 
stand the test, and be received as fit 
for our Master’s use! We have the 
necessary skill imparted to us ; we 
have the requisite tools, the proper 
materials, and the time to complete 
the task assigned us. Ifinferior ob- 
jects induce usto neglect it, unspeak- 
able will be our shame, and great 
our everlasting regret, when we shall 
be made to witness our work cast 
away as unfit to be employed in 
the temple above. Let me hope, 
that none of you will be so wanting 
to yourselves, so void of wisdom, so 
inattentive to the friendly remon- 
strances of our benevolent institu- 
tion, as to come short of those glori- 
ous expectations which will be real- 
ized by every faithful craftsman, 
when the brittle thread of life shall 
be broken. I feel it an imperious 
duty to remind you, that though a 
virtuous life is indispensable to a 
happy immortality, yet, of you, who 
have heard those glad tidings of great 
joy, which were announced by an- 
gels when Jesus appeared in human 
form, something more than moral 
virtue is required. You are demand- 
ed to give him a cordial reception 
into a grateful heart, who died for 
all. You are to trust in him, as the 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, who has the keys of death and 
of hell, who openeth, and no man 
shutteth ; who shutteth, and no man 
openeth. To this only Saviour of 
men, the holy John Baptist gave 
ample witness that he is the Son of 
God. You will bear with these re- 
marks, when you reflect, that I.am 
an ambassadour of this Prince of sal- 
vation, and feel it my imperious du- 
ty to pray you, in his stead, to be 
reconciled to God in the way which 





he has prescribed... Though I might 
extend my observations to a far 
greater length, I am unwilling to 
trespass upon your indulgence, and 
will therefore come to a conclusion, 
after offering a few words by way of 
exhortation to those fer whose con- 
sideration the discourse has been 
solely prepared. 
ou, my respected brethren and 
companions, profess to be seeking 
the advancement of your knowledge, 
the expansion of your intellectual 
faculties, the due regulation, and ap- 
plication of your passions, and the 
beneficial exercise of your moral 
owers. These are noble objects, 
abundantly worthy of the most 
steady and vigorous exertions, The 
more you attain, the brighter you 
will shine among the excellent of 
theearth. Goon inwisdom’s ways, 
pursue love, and cherish truth. Be 
firm to resolve, and stubborn to en- 
dure, when goodness and justice call 
you to action. Survey with reve- 
rential awe, and grateful sentiments 
of soul, the eternal king of ages, in 
the glass of his creatures, and the 
volume of his will. Raise your am- 
bition, by reflecting upon the dignity 
of your station in the scale of being. 
Your continuance in this first stage 
of your existence, and your duties, 
will be but short. Confine not your 
hopes ; set not your affections upon 
fleeting joys. The fair cliffs, and 
lofty cedars of Lebanon, are in-view, 
beckoning you to ascend. Beneath 
the holy hill of Zion, there is no per- 
manent repose ; difficulties and dan- 
gers, perplexities, sorrows, and toils, 
are the inevitable lot of mortals. 
But we are not launched upon the 
ocean of life only to be swallowed by 
its quick sands. No, ye mystic and 
enlightened few, ye never dwell up- 
on the gloomy side of life’s picture, 
when by the light of the bush, ye 
ken a being whose tender mercies 
are over all his works. Ye believe, 


that amidst all the labours and con- 
vulsions of nature’s works, ve cannot 
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lose “ one drop of immortal map.” 
Let the frowning pestilence spread 
wide her livid banners, and carry 
destruction through the ranks of 
men ; let the friends of your bosom 
fall on the right hand, and on the 
left, let the new sepulchre be opened 
to enclose, in its cold and silent 
bosom, the dear object of your affec- 
tionate solicitude, still you perceive 
flourishing at its head, the emblem- 
atic sprig of immortality, assuring 
vou of another world, in which death 
shall have no dominion. Brethren 
and companions, were I to utter the 
glorious truths which crowd upon 
my mind, and fill my soul with tri- 
umphant joy, I should be in danger 
of exhausting that fraternal patience, 
which has borne with me thus far. 
I will suppress my feelings, and con- 
clude, by affectionately entreating 
you to exemplify in your whole lives 
and conversation, the heaven-derived 
principles of masonry. Let your 
love be without dissimulation.. Ab- 
hor that which is evil. Cleave to 
that which is good. “ Be kindly 
affected one to another.” Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and thus ful- 
fil the law of Christ, the pattern of 
excellence, and the hope of immor- 
tality. 





REMARKS. 


The preceding address is recom- 
mended in particular, to the candid, 
and serious attention of that portion 
of the readers of the Masonic Regis- 
ter, who have not been initiated into 
the mysteries of our order. Coming 
from so respectable a source, from a 
clergyman of the first rate talents, 
and of acknowledged piety and: 
worth, we think that it cannot fail of 
dispelling from the mind of every 
person not contaminated by “ the 
monster Bigotry,” all improper im- 
pressions, imbibed through the un- 
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just, and wicked aspersions that have 
been so lavishly heaped upon the 
principles of the fraternity, by the ig- 
norant, and the superstitious, in ev- 
ry age of the world, and convince 
every lover of truth, that Christiani- 
ty and freemasonry, in no respect, 
work in opposition to each other. 

To the brotherhood, we would ob- 
serve, that it contains a rich fund of 
instruction, as well as needful re- 
proof, and ought not to be passed 
over with a slight, or even a single 
reading, inasmuch as it reminds us. 
ina forcible manner, of the most 
solemn obligations we are under ti: 
each other, and above all, of the du- 
ty we owe to our God. 


——— 
IMPERIAL FOLLY. 


By late advices from Russia, it ap- 
pears that Alexander has raised his 
mighty arm against the institution 
of masonry, by ordering all lodges 
in his dominions closed, and all civil. 
military, or naval officers, to re- 
nounce the order forever, under a 
severe penalty! Take care Alex- 
ander ; this step may prove fatal to 
all yourgreatness. Reflectthat you 
have to conquer more kings and 
princes, than ever were subdued by 
your Great namesake, before you 
can overthrow the masonic order, or, 
with the utmost of your power, in- 
duce a single Goop subject in your 
empire, to renounce his allegiance 
to the institution. 

We should rejoice to hear of a 
new convocation, of the grand con- 
gress of the sovereigns of Europe, 
to take this subject into considera- 
tion; and that George IV, with all 
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the surviving members of the royal 
family of England, should attend; 
and could the ghosts of Alfred the 
Great, and Prince Edwin of En- 
gland, king James of. Scotland, 
Francis, emperor of Germany, and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, all 
of whom were distinguished masons, 
be present, to whisper something in- 
to their ears, perhaps the affair 
might terminate in a manner similar 
to that of the Pittsburgh Presbytery, 
before that respectable body, the 
General Assembly of Presbyterians 
of the United States. 


ts 
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fo tue Eprror or tHE MAsonic 


REGISTER. 
SIR, 


[ send you for insertion in your 
excellent Magazine, the copy of a 
Letter irom a gentleman on a tour 
through the Southern States, to his 
sister. His philanthropy of feeling, 
attended with his corresponding and 
efficient action, is worthy of imita- 
tion. Yours, $s. M. 


Philadelphia, March 17, 1822. 
2 o’clock, P.M. 
DEAR Sister, , 

‘We do not weigh anchor so soon 
by one day as I intimated in my last. 
{t is all hurry and bustle, and rude 
merriment upon deck, while, having 
this moment blundered myself into 
aseat at our master’s writing-desk, 
I will secure this “ privileged mo- 
ment,” to hurry you up a brief 
sketch of a few incidents or actors 
in this scene, which either are so 
simple, so unostentatious and retir- 
ing, or so common that they seem 
to have escaped the notice of every 
person but myself. 











Iudeed, amid the salutations of gai- 
ety, and the balbeck consultations of 
men of business, committing their 
ventures of gain to the uncertaintiesof 
the deep, this silent and-beseeching 
spectacle, is too humble to woo re- 
gard, but from the eye of fancy, left 
emancipate from the reign of the 
stronger faculties. Ata little distance 
from the convolving mazes of this 
bustling crowd, I observed a female 
form,in humble dress, and of unpre- 
tending modesty, standing by herself, 
in a fixed, and thoughtful attitude. 
Her look was downcast and wan, and 
overspread with a mildness of resig- 
nation, half-smiling in its bitterness, 
such as might be with one about to 
be torn from some dear object. Like 
Sterne’s Maria, there was no arin 
offered her to lean upon; and I 
guessed that Fortune, our legitimate 
school-mistress, was administering 
to this young mother, for a mother 
she seemed, some rude kind of dis- 
cipline. Hercaresseemed to awake 
into more evident concern as the dis- 
appearing of the business-men began 
now to make room. Her eyes, 
which till now seemed “ bent on va- 
cancy, and with the incorporeal air 
to hold discourse,” were now fixed 
upon the ship ; and now alternately 
upon the ship, and upon the ground. 
I had gazed upon this person with 
deep interest, puzzling myself with 
conjectures about her lot, till reason 
was satisfied, curiosity could learn 
nothing more, and that however de- 
sirous, if able, [ could now have no 
opportunity to 
—— “minister to a mind diseas‘d ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
Or, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


I now descended the cabin to ad- 
just some things, and prepare for 
our departure. Here I found two 
playful, honest lads; the one ap- 
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parently five, and the other seven 
years of age, of whom, by their cos- 
tume, I judged that they too, would 
sail with us. I had not been here 
long, before the lady abovemention- 
ed, descended the stairs of the cabin, 
and seating herself beside the two 
little boys, surveyed them with that 
maternal and mute eloquence with 
which a mother watches the turning 
crisis of some malignant fever, which 
threatens to burn in twain the life- 
thread of her first born ! 

It required no power of divination 
to discover their mother’s image in 
the face of this female. She had 


just emigrated from Ireland, and 


sought our country, as an assylum 
from the wretchedness that had ex- 
patriated her, and her children, from 
The father, unable to 
see his own dear children raise to 
him the supplicating hand for food, 
without the power of administering 
to their cries ; or, to see their mother 
weeping over the tomb of all eom- 
fortable felicity, fell a victim to his 
own grief, and by his own hand! 
“Qur landlords,” continued the lady, 
while a varied blush of hallowed in- 
dignity kindled on her hectic, sallow 
cheek, “ our landlords refused us our 
usual and hard earned pittance. To 
maintain these hungry babes Sir,” 
and the yearnings of the mother, as 
she raised her full eyes upon them, 
fell im large drops down her cheek, 
and lodged upon her bosom, “ I found 
my unaided strength inadequate to 
do what we both had been unable to 
perform ; and was thus driven by 
the dire mandates of hard necessity, 
and my children’s good, to fly the 
domicil of tyrants, and seek a shelter 
in some more hospitable clime : But 
alas ! in steering the only ark of my 
hopes to escape the devouring gulph 
of Charybdis, I have met the hungry 
rocks of Scylla.” 


(Incidet in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Cha- 
rybdim.—) 

“ For I now find my resources too 

scanty to afford a comfortable suste- 























































nance and education to these my fa. 
therless children ; and as the mother 
sent away Joseph and Benjamin, se 
send I my two boys to Georgia, not 
knowing the things that may befall 
them there. But this thing 1 know. 
they will there have no mother to 
watch over them in sickness and in 
health; and their master will not 
have a father’s heart to pity and pro- 
vide forthem. Alas; I have brought 
them into an existence where penury 
and misfortune deride all my efforts 
to support it !” 

The touching eloquence with which 
NATURE uttered these plaintive emo- 
tions; her pensive articulation, the 
snavtdintes of her sorrow, her be- 
seeching modesty, and the whole tone 
and earnestness of her language, are 
recollections as impossible to forget, 
as they are to pourtray It did not 
fail upon an impenetrable ear; it 
touched a corresponding note within 
me, that vibrated through a thousand 


strings ; and which, like the music of 
Garol, if aot sweet, “was mournful 


to the soul.” The truth was; this 
woman had stipulated to give away 


her children, during the minority of 


their years, to a slaveholder in Geor- 
gia; who, on passing this sea-port, it 
appeared, had ordered their passage 
to Savannah, whence they were to be 
transperted by stage about one hun- 
dred miles into the interior of that 
state, on which route I determined to 
prosecute my journey. 


The sailors now began to play off 


their usual cries when unfurling the 
sails, which the mother observed as a 
signal for tearing herself from her 
sober-looking boys; and each mo- 
ment now added a two-fold sting to 

every throe, as it shortened the possi- 
bility ofdelay. Her mind, aye! her 
whole soul had now become too deep- 
ly agitated to conceal its bitterness : 
her eyes, suffused and glistening with 
maternal fondness, lingered in speech- 
less eloquence on her forlorn little 
boys ; she cast now and then an ask- 
ing look at me, and at length exclaim- 
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ed; “QO Sir! do befriend these my 
children! As you are going to Geor- 
gia, I resign them to your goodness ! 
O watch, and protect them ! and pro- 
pitiate for them the favour of their 
master when you shall give them 
up.” Butthe moment had now ar- 
rived. She saw the last sands of this 
last and protracted interview with her 
beloved children were now falling : 
with tears fast flowing, she flies to- 
wards her children, but pausing short, 
she cast an imploring look to heaven, 
while a convulsive clasp rivets her 
lands upon her breast, and seemed to 
ery, “QO thou Spirit of my destiny ! 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me!’ But Fate—relentless as death, 
and inexorable as the grave--she 
rushes to her boys, and embosoms 
them in her last embrace: “ Be good, 
my children,” she cries; ‘“ hope we 
shall meet again. May God, my 
dear children bless” here she 
could not speak; as they were hang- 
ing upon her neck, another, yet an- 
other lingering moment, she tore them 
from her, and left the cabin. And I 
know not from what impulse, but 
I followed immediately after, and 
reached the deck as she set her foot 
upon the wharf. On seeing me, she 
more composedly, though fervently 
demanded, ‘ Will you, kind Sir, be- 
friend my poor cast-out children, now 
that they are sent away motherless, 
upon the ocean, to seek a home at 
their tender age, among strangers ? 
Won't you watch and nurse them 
should they be sick” She was here 
interrupted by my assurances; the 
ship got under way, and I soon saw 
her no more. 

I believe, my dear sister, that if 
any penitent of the human family, 
should ask of our venerable Saviour, 
the remission of his sins with that 
earnest contrite siucerity with which 
the above petitions were urged, the 
request would be granted. I have 
been told that the cause of the widow 
and the orphan was rigidly sacred in 
masonic faith. But in this case you 
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know I boast a philanthropy which 
can be excelled only by a disparity 
of means. But I shall close with 
promising to give you in my next a 
minute detail of all the little acts of 
kindness which I can contrive to 
bestow upon my proteges during 
their passage, and until I deliver 
them up into the hands of their 
adopted master in Georgia: For be 
assured, if Providence do not inter- 
fere to prevent, I will not basely de- 
sert my charge before this is achiev- 
ed, so long as a drop of blood is 
pr opelled from this heart, or a shred 
of muscle quivers on this arm ! 
Yours, affectionately, E. H. B. 


—p>—- 


For tne Masonic Recister.* 


THE WARRIOR’S WREATH. 
“ The fighting hosi--gay rainbow butchers.” 


Behold the wreath which decks the warri- 
or’s brow ; [uo, 
Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet? Ab, 
It rankly savours of the grave! 
Tis red—but not with roseate hues: 
"Tis crimson’d o’er 
With human gore! 
‘Tis wet—but not with heavenly dews ; 


‘Tis drench’d in tears by widows, orphans 
shed, 
Methinks in sable w eeds T see them clad, 
And mourn in vain, for husbands slain, 
Children belov’d, or brothers dear, 
The fatherless 
In deep distress 
Despairing—shed the scalding tear. 


I hear ‘mid dying groans the cannons’ 
crash : 
I see ’mid smoke, the muskets’ horrid flash, 
Here famine walks, there carnage stalks! 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 
With purple blood 
The crystal flood, 
Heaven’s altars, and the verdant plains! 


* It may perhaps be proper to observ e; 
that the author sent the “ Warrior’s 


Wreath,” for insertion in the “ Friend of 


Peace,” a few months since, over the sig- 
nature of “ Polemantios.” G. F. Y. 
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Scenes of domestic peace, and social bliss, 


‘Are chang’d to scenes of wo and wretch- 


edness ; 
The votaries of vice increase— 
Towns sack’d—-whole cities wrapt ia 
flames ! 
Just Heaven! say 
Is this the bay 
Which warriors gain ; is this call’d Famer? 


= imme 


-For THe Masonic RgGIstTer. 
Broruer Pratt, 


Observing in one of your numbers 
composing the first volume, several 
historical scraps, I send you the fol- 
lowing, which if you think worthy, 
please to insert, and oblige 


Your boson; in lucis. G. 


LUCIUS SICINIUS DENTATUS, 


Was a tribune of Rome, cele- 
brated for his valor, and the honours 
he had acquired in war during a pe- 
riod of forty years. He fought one 
hundred and twenty-one battles, ob- 

tained fourteen civic* crowns, three 
mural ones, eight crowns of gold, 
eighty-three golden collars, sixty 
bracelets eighteen lances, and twen- 
ty-three hor ses with their accoutre- 
ments ; all as the rewards of his un- 
common services. He was able. to 
show the scars of forty-five wounds, 
which he had received in his breast, 
particularly inopposing the Sabines, 
when they attempted the capitol. 
The popularity obtained by his valor 
made him adviser to Appius Clau- » 
dius, then one of the decemvirs, who - 
wishing to make himself absolute in 
Rome, found Sicinius too powerful 
to be overcome by fair means; to 
remove him therefore was necessary. 


* Civic crowns were the rewards 
of those who in battle saved the lives 
of their fellow citizens, and mural, 
the rewards of those who first mount- 
ed the enemy’s walls, or passed 
through the breach. The former 
were considered the more honourable. 































































By the authority of the decemvir he 
was sent to the army, on the road to 
which he was attacked by one hun- 
dred men sent to murder him. Such 
however was his skill and strength, 
that he killed fifteen, wounded thir- 
ty, and forced the remainder to re- 
sort to stratagem for the perform- 
ance of the deed, in the attempt of 
which their strength and courage 
had failed. They ascended the rock 
to which Sicinius had placed his 
back, and hurled down stones and 
darts at their victim, tll life was 
extinct. Thus fell, AUC 306, Lu- 
cius Sicintus Dentatus, who from hts 
extraordinary courage acquired the 
name of the Roman Achilles. 


——- 
FRAGMENT. 


She weepeth sore in thenight,and 
her tears are on her cheel:s : among 
all her lovers she hath none to com- 
fort her: all her friends have dealt 
‘treacherously with her ; they are 
become her enemies.’ Lam. i, 2. 


A VISION. 


**# * * © Methought TI saw a 


young female, adorned with beauty, 
and blest with innocence, w alking for- 
ward inthe path of integrity, whicha 
virtuous education had early marked 
for her to take, rejoicing as she went 
with all around her. But, in’ the 
midst of her happiness, unexpected 
calamity suddenly surprised, and 
precipitated her from prospe rity Into 
the deepest distress. In this trying 
period she enjoyed all the benefits 
derived from early implanted virtue 
and religion. T aught by thein, the 
lovely mourner turns not to the 
world for consolation. No, she looks 
up to her Creator for comfort, whose 
supporting aid is so particularly 
promised to afflicted worth. Cheer- 
ed by them, she is able to exert her 
talents, genius, and taste, and draw 
upon industry for her future support. 
Her active virtue she thinks the best 
proof of submission to the will of 
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lfeaven, which she can give. And 
ii laudable exertions she finds a 
conscious peace, which the mere 
pessession of fortune could never be- 
stow. : 

“ While thus employed, a son of 
pe rfidy sees her, and marks her for 
his prev, because she is at once love- 
ly, and helpless. Her unsuspect- 
ing credulity lays her open to his 
arts, and his blandishments by de- 
grees allure her heart. The snares 
which he has spread, at last involve 
her; with the inconstancy of Hber- 
tinism he soon deserts her, and 
again she is plunged indistress. But 
mark the difference of her first and 
second fall. Conscious integrity no 
longer lends its consoling aid to 
stem the tide of sorrow. “Despair, 
instead of hope, arises, without one 
friend to sooth the pangs of guilt, 
one pitying soul to whisper peace to 
her departing spirit. Insulted too, 
perhaps by some unfeeling being, 
whom want of similar temptation 
alone, has saved from similar impru- 
dence, she sinks an early victim to 
remorse and wretchedness.” 


—~<p—- 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


This inhuman practice, is thus 
denounced by Txromas B. Roserrt- 
son Esq. governor of Louisiana, in 
a speech to the legislature. “ How 
itis that this remnant of barbarism, 
has been suffered to survive, whilst 
those with which itis connected have 
been annihilated, it is difficult to 
comprehend ; but it is as unjust as 
it is cruel, and impolitic. Imprison- 
ment is no more to be found in the 
bond than blood; and although 
Shylock was denied his pound of 
flesh, our laws meanly step in ; give 
to a judgment for property, a value 
paramount to human liberty ; de- 
prive society of what belongs to it, 
the labour of its citizens ; pander to 
the vengeance of petty ty rants, who 
fill society with widows and orphans, 
by the living death they inflict; on 
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whom? On those certainly not as 
fortunate, nor probably as knavish 
as themselves. Governments, to 
make mankind happy, should not 
only refrain from harsh, and crue! 
acts, but should prevent individuals 
from indulging their bad, and detest- 
able passions.” 
—@—- 

sENEROUS HIGHWAYMAN. 

It was said of Boulter, a better 
sort of highwayman, that one day 
riding on horseback on the high 
road, he met a young woman who 
was weeping, aid who appeared to 
be in great distress. ‘Touched with 
compassion, asked what was’ the 
cause of her affliction; when she 
told him, without knowing who he 
was, that a creditor, attended by a 
bailiff, had gone to a house which 
she pointed out, and threatened to 
take her husband to prison for a debt 
of thirty guineas. Boulter gave her 
the amount, telling her to go pay 
the debt, and set her husband. at 
liberty ; and she ran off loading the 
honest gentle man with benedictions. 
Boulter, in the mean time, waited on 
the road till he saw the creditor 
come out; he then attacked him, 
and took back the thirty guineas, be- 
sides every thing else he had about 
him. 

ee 
THE FLOATING BEACON. 
[ Continued from page 67.] 

Trushed up the cabin stairs, and 
tried to push open the folding doors 
at the head of them, but they resisted 
my utmost efforts. I knocked vi- 
olently and repeatedly, to no pur- 
pose. © Some one is killed,” cried 
1. “ The person who barred these 
doors on the outside is guilty.” “I 
know nothing of that,” returned 
Marietta. “ We can’t be of any 
use now. Come here again! [ow 
dreadfully quiet itis. My God! A 
drop of blood has fallen through the 
sky-light. What faces are yon look- 
ing down upon us? But this lamp is 
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going out. We must be going 
through the water at a terrible rate. 
How it rushes past us! I am getting 
dizzy. Do you hear these bells 
ringing ? and strange voices a 

The cabin doors were suddenly 
burst open, and Angerstoff next 
moment appeared before us, crying 
out, “ Morvalden has fallen over- 
board. Throw a rope tohim! He 
will be drowned.” His hands and 
dress were marked with blood, and 
he had a frightful look of horror and 
confusion. “ You are a murderer!” 
exclaimed I, almost involuntarily. 
“ How do you know that ?” said he, 
staggering back; “I am sure you 
never saw—” “ Hush, hush,” i 
Marietta to him; “ are you mad? 
Speak again ! What frightens you! 
Why ‘don’t you run and help Mor- 
valden ?”” “Has any thing happen- 
ed to him?” inquired Angerstoff, 
with agaze ofcensternation. “ You 
told us he had fallen overboard,” re- 
turned Marietta. “ Must my hus- 
band perish?” * Give me some water 
to wash my hands,” said Angerstoff, 
growing deadly pale, and catching 
hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but 
Morvalden was not there. I then 
went to the side of the vessel, and 
put my hands on the gunwale, while 
! leaned over, and looked down- 
wards. On taking them off, I found 
them marked with blood. I grew 
sick at heart, and began to identify 
myself with Angerstoff the murder- 
er. The sea, the beacon, and the 
sky, appeared of a sanguine hue ; 
and [ thought I heard the dyimg ex- 
clamations of Morvalden sounding 
a hundred fathom below me, and 
echoing through the caverns of the 
deep. I advanced to the cabin door, 
intending to descend the stairs, but 
found that some one had fastened it 
firmly on the inside. I felt convinced 
that [ was intentionally shut out, and 
a cold shuddering pervaded my 
frame. 1 covered my face with my 














hands, not daring to look around ; 
















































for it seemed as if IT was excluded | 
from the company of the living, and | 
doomed to be the associate of spirits 
of drowned and murdered men. After 
a little time I began to walk hastily 
backwards and forwards; but the 
light of the lantern happened to flash 
on a stream of blood that ran along 
the deck, and I could not summon 
up resolution to pass the spot where 
it was asecondtime. ‘Thesky look- 
ed black and threatening; the sea 
had a fierceness in its sound and mo- 
tions ; and the wind swept: over its 
bosom with melancholy sighs. Evy- 
ery thing was sombre and ominous : : 
and I looked in vain for some object 
that would, by its soothing aspect, 
remove the dark impressions which 
crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of 
the vessel, I saw a hand and arm 
rise slowly behind the stern, and 
wave from side to side. I started 
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back as far as I could go in horrible 
afiright, and looked again, expect- 
ing to behold the entire spectral 
figure of which I supposed they 

formed a part. But nothing more 
was visible. I struck my eyes till 
the light flashed from them, in hopes 
that my senses had been imposed 
upon by distempered vision ; how- 
ever it was in vain, for the hand still 
inotioned me to adv ance, and I rush- 
ed forwards with wild desperation, 
and caught hold of it. Iwas pulled 
along a little way notwithstanding 
the resistance [ had made, and soon 
discovered aman stretched along the 
stern-cable, and clinging to it in a 
convulsive manner. It was Morval- 
den. He raised his head feebly, 
and said somethingsbut I could only 
distinguish the words “ murdered— 
overboard—reached this rope—ter- 
rible death.” I stretched out my 
arms to support him, but at that mo- 
ment the vessel plunged violently, 

and he was shaken off the cable, and 
dropped among the waves. He 
floated for an instant, and then dis- 








appeared under the keel. 


I seized the first rope I could find, 
and threw one end of it over the 
stern, and likewise flung some planks 
into the sea, thinking that the unfor- 
tunate Morvalden might still retain 
strength enough to catch hold of 
them if they came within his reach. 
I continued on the watch for a con- 
siderable time, but at last aban- 
doned all hopes of saving him, and 
made another attempt to get down 
to the cabin; the doors were now 
unfastened,and [ opened them with- 
out any difficulty. The first thing 
I saw on going below, was Anger- 
stofi’ stretched along the floor, and 
fast asleep. His tor pid look, flushed 
countenance, and uneasy respiration, 
convinced me that he had taken a 
large quantity of ardent spirits. Ma- 
rietta was in her own apartment. 
ven the presence of a murderer 
appeared less terrible than the fright- 
fu} solitariness ofthe deck, and I lay 
down upon a bench, determining to 
spend the remainder of the night 
there. The lamp that hung from 
the roof soon went out, and left me 
in total darkness. Im: ination hbe- 
gan to conjure up a thousand appal- 
ling forms, and the voice of Anger- 
stoff, speaking in his sleep, filled my 
ears at intervals, “ Hoist up the bea- 
con! the lamps won’t burn—horri- 
ble ! they contain blood instead of 
oil. Is that a boat coming? Yes, 
yes, I hear the oars. Damnation ! 
wiry is that corpse so long of sink- 
ing? If it doesn’t .go down soon 
they'll find me out. How terribly 
the wind blows! We are driving 
ashore—See! see! Morvalden is 
swimming after us. How he writhes 
in the water !’? Marietta now rush- 
ed from her room, with a light in 
her hand, and seizing Angerstoff by 
the arm, ‘tried to awake him. He 
soon rose up with chattering teeth 
and shivering limbs, and was on the 
point of speaking, but she prevent- 
ed him, and he staggered away to 
his birth, and lay down in it. 

Next morning, when I went upon 
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deck, after a short and perturbed 
sleep, I found Marietta dashing wa- 
ter over it, that she might efface all 
vestige of the transactions of the pre- 
ceding night. Angerstoff did not 
make his appearance till noon, and 
his looks were ghastly and agonized. 
He seemed stupified with horror, and 
sometimes entirely lost all percep- 
tion of the things around him for a 
considerable time. He suddenly came 
close up to me, and demanded, with 
a bold air, but quivering voice, what 
[had meant by calling him a mur- 
derer ? “ Why, that you are one,” 
replied I, after a pause. “ Beware 
what you say,” returned he fiercely, 
“¢ you cannot escape my power now ; 
{tell you, sir, Morvalden fell ov er- 
board.” ‘ Whence, then, came that 
blood that covered the deck 2” in- 
quired I. He grew pale, and then 
cried, “ You lie, you lie infernally— 
there was none !”? «I saw it,’ said 
I, “ T saw Morvalden himself—long 
after midnight. He was clinging to 
the stern-cable, and said’ °—“ Ha, 
ha, ha—devils ! curses ” exclaimed 
Angerstofi—* Did you hear me 
dreaming ? I was mad last night— 
Come, come, come! We shall tend 
the beacon together—Let us make 
friends, and “don’t be afraid, for 
yow’ll find me a good fellow in the 
end.” He now forcibly shook hainds 
with me, and then hurried down to 
the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on 
deck, I discerned a boat far off, but 
I determined to conceal this from 
Angerstoff and Marietta, lest they 
should use some means to prevent 
its approach. I walked carelessly 
about, casting a glance upon the sea 
occasionally, and meditating how I 
could best take adv antage of the 
means of deliverance which I had in 
prospect. After the lapse of an 
hour, the boat was not more than 
half a mile distant from us, but she 
suddenly changed her course, and 
bore away towards the shore. I im- 
mediately shouted, and waved a 
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handkerchief over myhead,as signals 
for her to return. Angerstoff rush- 
ed from the cabin, and seized my 
arm, threatening at the same time 


| to push me overboard if I attempted 


to hail her again. I disengaged my- 
self from his grasp, and dashed him 
violently from me. The noise 
brought Marietta upon deck, who 
immediately perceived the cause 
of the affray, and cried, “ Does the 
wretch mean to make his escape ? 
For Godsake, prevent the possibili- 
ty of that!” “ Yes, yes,” returned 
Angerstoff, “ he nevershallleave the 
vessel ; he had as well take ca re, lest 
Ido to him what I did to—” “ To 
Morvalden,:I suppose you mean,” 
said I. “ Well, well, speak it out,” 
replied he ferociously ; “ there is no 
one here to listen to your damnable 
falsehoods, and TV'll not be ‘fool 
enough to give you an opportunity 
of uttering them elsewhere. Tl 
strangle you the next time you tell 
these lies about—” “ Come,” in- 
terrupted Marietta, “ don’t be un- 
casy; the boat will soon be far 
enough away. If he wants to give 
youtheslip he must leap overboard.” 
I was irritated and disappointed 
beyond measure at the failure of the 
plan of escape I had formed, but 
thought it most prudent to conceal 
my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of 
my bold assertions respecting the 
murder of Morvalden; for Anger- 
stoff evidently thought "that his per- 
sonal safety, and even his life, would 
be endangered, if I ever found an 
opportunity of accusing and giving 
evidence against him. All my 
motions were now watched with 
double vigilance. Marietta and her 
paramour kept upon deck by turns 
during the whole day, and the latter 
looked over the surrounding ocean, 
through a glass, at intervals, to dis- 
cover if any boat or vessel was ap- 
proaching us. He often muttered 
threats as he walked past me, and, 
more than once, seemed waiting for 
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an opportunity to push me over- 
board. Marietta and he frequently 
whispered together, and I always 
imagined 1 heard my name mention- 
ed in the course of these conversa- 
tions. 

I now felt completely miserable, 
being satisfied that Angerstoff was 
bent upon my destruction. Iwander- 
ed, in a state of fearful circumspec- 
tion, from one part of the vessel to 
the other, not knowing how to se- 
cure myself from his designs. Ev- 
ery time he approached me, my 
heart palpitated dreadfully; and 
when night came on, [ was agonized 
with terror, and could not remain in 
one spot, but hurried backwards and 
forwards between the cabin and the 
deck, looking wildly from side to 
side, and momentarily expecting to 
feel a cold knife entering my vitals. 
My forehead began to burn, and my 
eyes dazzled; I became acutely 
sensitive, and the slightest murmur, 
or the faintest breath of wind, set 
my whole frame in a state of uncon- 
trollable vibration. At first, I some 
times thought of throwing myself in- 
to the sea; but I soon acquired such 
an intense feeling of existence, that 
the mere idea of death was horrible 
to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down 
in my birth, almost exhausted by the 
harrowing emotions that had career- 
ed through my mind during the past 
day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, 
yet dared not indulge myself; soul 
and body seemed at war. [Every 
noise excited iny Imagination, and 
scarcely a minute passed, in the 
course of which I did not start up, 
and Jook around. Angerstoff paced 
the deck overhead, and when the 


sound of his footsteps accidentally 


ceased at any time, I grew deadly 
sick at heart, expecting that he was 
silently coming to murder me. At 


length I thought I heard some one. 


near my bed ; I sprung from it, and, 
having seized a bar of iron that lay 
ou the floor, rushed into the cabin. 








I found Angerstoff there, who started 
hack when he saw my and said, 
“ What is the matter? Did you 
think that—I want you to watch the 
beacon, that I may have some rest. 
Follow me upon deck, and I will 
give you directions about it.” I 
hesitated a moment, and then went 
up the gangway stairs behind him. 
We walked forward to the mast to- 
gether, and he showed how I was to 
lower the lantern when any of the 
lamps happened to go out, and) bid- 
ding me beware of sleep, returned to 
the cabin. Mostof my fears forsook 
me the moment he disappeared. 1 
felt nearly as happy as if I had been 
set at liberty, and, for a time, forgot 
that my situation had any thing 
painful or alarming conne ected with 
it. Angerstoff resumed his station 
in about three hours, and I again 
took refuge in my birth, where i en- 
joved a short, but undisturbed slum- 
ber. 


[ Lo be concluded. | 
— on 


WASHINGTON THE GREAT. 


The following article is copied 
from a late English publication. It 
goes not only to show, that what 
are termed mere accidents by the 
world in general, are frequently de- 
signed by a wise, and overruling 
Providence, to bring about the most 
important events, both to nations, 
and to individuals, but plainly ex- 
emplifies, the high respect in which 
the character of Washington is held, 
in various parts of the world. 

Washington’s Ancestors.-—-In the 
complicated and marvellous ma- 
chinery of circumstances, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to decide what 


would have happened, as to some 
events, if the slightest disturbance 


had taken place, in the march of 


those that precededthem.We may ob- 
serve alittle dirty wheel of brass, spin- 
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ning round upon its greasy axle, and 
the result is, that in another apart- 
ment, many yards distant from it, 
a beautiful piece of silk issues from 
a loom, rivalling in its hues the tints 
of the rainbow ; there are myriads 
of events in our lives, the distance 
between which was much greater 
than that between this wheel, and the 
ribbon, but where the connection 
had been much more close. If a 
private country gentleman in Che- 
shire, about the year seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty, had not been over- 
turned in his carriage, it is extreme- 


ly probable that America, instead of 


being a freerepublic ag this moment, 
would have continued a dependent 
colony, of England. This country 
gentleman happened to be Augustus 
Washington Esquire, who was thus 
. accidentally thrown into the compa- 
ny of a lady who afterwards became 
his wife, who emigrated with him to 
America, and in the year seventeen 
hundred and thirty-two, at Virginia, 
became the envied mother to George 
Washimgton the great. 


nine 


For tHe Masonic REGISTER. 
TO MARY. 
‘There is an eye of radiant blue, 
Beaming in light of heaven’s own hue, 


When a single star is beaming down, 
The star that gems chaste Dian’s crown. 


There is a cheek of radiant flush, 

‘Tis like young morning’s earliest blush, 
When summer sun shines bright and fair, 
And angel forms are hovering there. 


Thine is the eye, and thine the cheek, 
So beauteous bright, so mildly meek, 

That like the rainbow’s lovely grace, 

No art can reach, no pencil trace. 


~ nt 
For tue Masonic REGisrTenr. 
TO MARY. 


“O lady mine,” preserve unbroken, 
The tender ties of unity, 

And I will never need a token, 

To bid my soul remember thee. 


” 
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W hat though we have so seldom met, 
What though we ne’er may meet again, © 

Chrough years of sad, yet fond regret 
My bosom shall thy form retain. 


Then “ lady mine,” take back the ring, 
I need no pledge to make me blest. 
No talisman, no spell to bring, 
Thought that can never be exprest, 
Since whatso’er’s my future lot, 
Believe me thou’lt be ne’er forgot. 
i E 


RATIONAL LOVE. 


We know the power of beauty ; 
but torender it permanent, and make 
human life happy and agreeable, it 
must have the beauties of the mind 
annexed, for, as doctor Blair very 


justly observes, “ Feeble are the at- 


tractions of the fairest form, if 
nothing within corresponds to the 
pleasing appearance without. Love 

and marriage are two words much 
spoken of, but seldom found united. 
To be happy in the choice of the 
fair one we admire, is to cultivate 
that regard we experience for her, 
into lasting esteem. The connubial 
state was certainly designed to heigh- 
ten the joys, and to alleviate the 
miseries of mortality. To cherish 
and admire her, who came into your | 
arms, the object of joy and pleasure ; 
and to comfort the same dear object 
of your affection, when the clouds of 
adversity surround her. Happy 
within yourself, and happy in your 
connections, you ought to look up 
to the Author of all good gifts, and 
to give him praise in the liveliest 
hour of social enjoyment.” What 
avails all the pleasure of this sublu- 
nary state, if, when we shift the flat- 
tering scene, the man is unhappy, 
where happiness should begin, at 
home /! An uninterrupted interchange 
of mutual endearments, among those 
of the family, imparts more solid 
satisfaction, than outward show, with 
inward uneasiness. -Love is a ten- 
der, and delicate plant; it must be 
guarded from all inclement blasts, 
or it will droop its head and die. To 
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gard for the object of our affections, 


_ by the well-known Joah Bates. Mr. 


enliven our hours, to pass our life 
agreeably, fet us enrich our mental 
soil; for this jomed with love, will 
forever adorn this happy state. A 
young lady, being asked her opmion 
of love, said, “ If youth and beauty 
are the objects of your regard, love. 

founded on youth and beauty, can 

not possibly endure longer thar 
youth and beauty last. Love should 
be sincere and generous, as Heaven 
first inspired it, and courtship void 
of mean dissimulation. But love, 
at this time of day, is raising the im- 
agination to expectation above na- 
ture, and laying the sure foundation 
of disappointment, on both sides. 

when Hymen_ shifts the scene.” 
Love then, according tothis amiable 
voung lady’s opinion, is a passion 
founded on esteem. A sincere re- 


joined with a love the most pure, ra- 
tional, and dignified. 
nn 
DR. HERSCHEL. 


Dr. Herschel, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, was originally brought up 
to his father’s profession, that of a 
musician, and accompanied a Ger- 
man regiment to England, as one of 
the band, performing on the haut- 
boy. W hile acting in this humble 
capacity in the North of England, 
a new organ was built for the parish 
church of Halifax, by Snetzler, 
which was opened with an oratorio, 


Herschel, and six other persons, be- 
came candidates for the organist’s 
situation. A day was fixed on which 

ach was to perform in rotation ; 
when Mr. Wainwright, of Manches- 
ter, played, his finger was so rapid 
that old Snetzler, the organ-builder, 
ran about the church, exclaiming, 
‘ Te run over de key like one cat ; 
he will not give my pipes time to 
speak.” 

Durmg Mr. Wainwright's per- 
formance, Dr. Miller, the friend of 





Herschel, inquired of him what 
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chance he had of following him ? 
“ ] don’t know,” said Herschel, 
‘ but I am sure fingers will not do.” 
When it came to his turn, Herschel 
ascended the organ loft, and pro- 
duced souncommona richness, such 
a volume of slow harmony as aston- 
ished ali present ; and after this ex- 
temporaneous effusion he finished 
with the old hundredth Psalm, which 
he played better than his opponent. 
“ Ay, ay,” cries old Snetzler, “ tish 
is very goot, very goot inteet ; I will 
luftish man, he gives my pipesroom 
for to speak.” 

Herschel being asked by what 
means he preduced so astonishing 
an eflect, nope, “JT told you fin- 
gers would not doit 3” and producing 
two pieces of lead from his waistcoat 
pocket, said, “ One of these I laid 
on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above ; 
and thus, by accommodating the 
harmony, I produced the effect of 
four hands instead of two.” This 
superiority of skill obtained [er- 
schel the situation; but hé had 
other and higher objec ts in view, to 
suller him long to retain it. Per. An. 


— 
AGRICULTURAL. 


A new Method of heading Cabbages 
in the Winter. 


Last fall, at the usual time of tak- 
ing in cabbages, I had a number 
well grown, but had no appearance 
of ahead. I dug a trench on the 
southern declivity of a hill, about 
eighteen inches wide, and twenty or 
twenty-two inches deep, and took 
eighty-six cabbages of the above 
description, and set them out in the 
bottom of the trench, in their natural 
position, with the roots well covered 
with sand: I then filled the trench 
with straw on each side of the cab- 
bages, and laid straw over the tops 
of them, to prevent the sand from 
getting in; then placed a rail over 
the middle of the trench, to prevent 
any pressure on the cabbages, and 
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then completed the work by throw- 
ing on more straw, and forming a 
ridge of sand over the whole, to keep 
out frost and water. In the latter 
part of March, I opened the trench 
and took out the cabbages, and 
found each one witha common sized 
head, white, solid, and well tasted. 
Anon. 





From a late English publication. 
PEVEREL OF THE PEAK. 


This title has been announced in 
the Edinburgh Magazines as that of 
the Novel which is to succeed the 
Fortunes of Nigel, by the author of 
Waverly. 


* * * * 


From a recent visit to this spot, we 
are prepared to enjoy with delight 
any fine descriptions of its bold and 
unusua! landscapes. The rude and 
frightful hills, opening into the most 
pastvral valleys (such as the vale of 
Castleton, which stretches from the 
Shivering Mam-Tor all along beneath 
the ruins of the Peak Castle), and 
watered by lovely sureams, such as 
the Wye, the Dove, and the Derwent, 
do not prevent external features more 
worthy of the pen of Waverly, than 
do the internal wonders of this extra- 
ordinary region. The Peak-cavern 
is in itself an inestimable treasure ; 
for imagination could not conceive a 
place more suited to a tale of feudal 
romance, and ruthless assassination. 
This tremendous excavation is 750 
yards in length, its entrauce the most 
grand and solemn that fancy could 


devise, under an impending canopy of | 


a huge rocky arch. Soon is the light 
of day lost in its recesses; subteira- 
neous streams are passed, and alter- 
nately we wind along low-roofed and 
rugged passages, dripping caves, and 
spacious domes, possessing more than 
cathedral magnitude, and more than 
Gothic gloom. But not only this ca- 


vern, but the whole of the Peak of 


Derby, must be seen to have the ef- 
15 
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fects upon the mind appreciated.— 
We never spent a fortnight of more 
unningled gratification than in ma- 
king a tour of this remarkable region; 
and at this season of the year, when 
such excursions are so generally ta- 
ken, we are sure no recommendation 
of ours could lead to a greater gratifi- 
cation than that of a visit to the Peak 
of Derby. The natural beauty and 
stalactytical caves of Matlock; the 
druidical remains of Robin Hood’s 
Leap, and adjacent Moor ; the Rock- 
ing Stones, of many tons weight, mo- 
ved by a finger ; the exploration of 
Mines ; the ancient baronial edifice of 
‘laddon Hall; the more modern 
splendour of Chatsworth ; the delights 
of Bakewell ; the wonders of Castle- 
ton and its vicivage ; the ebbing and 
flowing Well; and Buxton, with all 
its attractions—are withiq the scope | 
of ten day’s enjoyment—and we will 
venture to say that there is no district 

of the same extent in Lurope, which 
offers greater attractions tothe curious 
of every class. But our recollected 
admiration of these scenes has divert- 
ed us from Peverel of the Peak, to 
whose ruined walls we paid a length- 
ened visit, examining their ancient re- 
niains with the utmost interest.. The 
Saxon Herring-bone still exists in the 
wall of the Keep. The ballium and 
its two square turrets are in good pre- 
servation ; one of the latter inhabited 
by a person who keeps the place.— 
The zig-zag ascent from Castleton on 
the east side, though you see the Cas- 
tle on the top of the hill, is hardly 
practicable without a guide, and very 
laborous. But the summit would re- 
pay a hundred times the toil. To the 
south the sight reposes on the sweet 
vale af Castleton. The west is com- 
manded by higher mountains,between 
which and the Peak, runs a deep rae 
vine, whose side towards the Castle ig 
a perfect precipice. On the north 
and north-east are seen the striking 
outlets from this _ hill-surrounding 
scene, and the famous Mam-Tor, 
whose splintery rocks eften descend 
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with a voice of thunder into the valley 
below. 

Such is the seat of the once mighty 
family of the Peverels and their histo- 
ry offered to the hand of the Northern 
Magician ; who if he resemble other 
Magicians, will find here every mate- 
rial for enchantment, from the terrific 
caverns of Gnomes or Banditti, to the 
loveliest scenes of nature inthe midst 
of her more awful forms, the mist-co- 
vered hill, and stormy upper peak ; 
and for his human pictures all the 
wildness and feudal grandeur of 
those times when the Baron’s Keep 
rung to the Bard’s song ; his walls, 
filled with savage retainers, display- 
ed manners and customs well worth 
the preserving record of such a lim- 
ner; and his female companions, his 
family, his friends, and his foes, bore 
a.stamp and impress so peculiar, 
as to be susceptible of being wrought 
into the tapestry of fiction with all the 
fidelity, spirit, and interest of [vanhoe. 


——a—— 
From the Haverhill Gazette. 


THE CREATION. 


We select the following eloquent 
paragraph from the Sermons of Dr. 
Worcester, now in press. Every 
thing from the pen of this great man, 
‘¢ whose praise is in all the churches,” 
must possess a commanding interest. 
But his writings need not the influence 
of his name, to secure a cordial recep- 
tion from the'public. Lwery page is 
marked with a richuess of illustration, 
and elegance of language, which must 
gratify the taste, while the resistless 
voice of truth sways the conscience. 


‘¢ Carry back your contemplations, 
my brethren, to this scene of wonders. 
The immensity of space, an immea- 
surable void; not a being, nota thing 
existing, besides him, who inhabiteth 
eternity. Ina moment, at his word, 
the immense mass of unformed mat- 
ter starts into being. Suns, and stars, 
and planets, are formed, and fixed in 
their stations, or launched into their 
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orbits, to run their appointed courses 
in perpetual circuit through the hea- 
vens. From primeval darkness, light 
bursts forth to cheer the new creation. 
The earth is enriched and adorned 
with all the treasures and beauties of 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms. 
The diamond glitters in its bed ; the 
hills are clothed with grass, and the 
valleys with corn; the lily and the 
rose unfold their beauties to the day ; 
and the fruit tree andthe vine present 
their rich, their delicious products.---- 
The air, the earth, and the waters,are 
peopled with numberless species of 
animal dnd sensitive beings ; birds, 
insects, beasts, aud fishes, of every 
description. Last of all, man comes 
from his Maker’s hand, as lord of this 
lower creation ; looks round in pleas- 
ing astonishment; surveys the shi- 
ning heavens, and the beautifully va- 
riegated earth, all finished in perfec- 
tion; then turns, as by divine inspira- 
tion ‘directed, and adores the mighty 
power which created and arr anged the 
stupendous whole. Contemplate this 
amazing work, and say, does not the 
system of nature declare the power of 
God? What power, short of infi- 
nite, could create a single particle of 
matter ? What shall we think, then, 
of the creation of worlds? What 
power, short of infinite, could form 
the meanest insect? What, then, 
shall we think of the formation of the 
whole magnificent and unmeasured 
universe ? We are overwhelmed, we 
are lost in the contemplation !” 
—i = 


FLOATING AGRICULTURE. 


Delos, the birth place of Apollo, 
was stated to have been a floating 
island. Mexico, a country with which 
we shall be better acquainted, pre- 
sents us with such phenomena. ‘The 
city exhibits this wonderful spectacle. 
The natives take the roots of marsh 
plants, bushes, and other light mate- 
rials, and form a sort of lattice work 
by twisting them firmly together.— 
Having finished this platform, they 
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spread upon the surface the mud 
which they draw from the bettom of 
the lake; they are commonly made 
ina quadrangular shape, 8 rods long 
and 3 wide, elevated to the height of 
a foot from the surface of the water. 
On these they cultivate every species 
of flower and the garden herbs. Eve- 
ry day of the year, at sunrise, innu- 
merable boats are seen loaded 
with the productions of these floating 
gardens arriving at Mexico. In the 
largest are found small trees, and ca- 
bins of light workmanship for the 
owner. When he wishes to change 
his neighborhood, the owner and his 
friends take to their boats, and tow 
away the real estate to any part of 
the lake he thinks proper. These 
gardens are places of delightful re- 
creation—moving masses of bloom 
and beauty, and song and fragrance. 

Baitimore M. Chronicle. 


—p— 


ON MARRIAGE. 


Woman, in the hour of adversity, 
and when the sorrows and cares of 
this life are gathering around, and 
spreading a gloom over our path, 
shines with resplendent lustre, if found 
supporting and cheering, with angel- 
like patience, the partner of her mis- 
fortunes. ’Tis then we are led to 
wonder how so delicate a form, pos- 
sessed of such acute sensibilities, can 
support, and sometimes stem, the 
torrent of such “a tide of woes,” as 
not unfrequently has driven man, 
clothed in the boasted armour of phi- 
losophy, to the last act of desperation 
he can possibly commit ; that is, rush- 
ing in the face of Heaven, blackened 
as a self-murderer. 

View those solitary, isolated beings, 
who live, as they call it, independent, 
. and never enjoy the pleasure that 
flows from social life, who prefer to 
lounge away their leisure hours in the 
Mansion-House, or some other place 
of fashionable resort, to spending them 
in the society of the softer, virtuous 
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sex. They know nothing either of a 
husband’s care, or parent’s anxiety 
for his offspring’s welfare. The finer 
sensibilities of the soul, and tender 
emotions which swell the bosom of 
the truly happy, are to them either 
unknown, buried in the rubbish of per 
centage, overgrown with the brush- 
wood or brambles of “ book-learned 
skill; or, perhaps, their stiff-necked 
pride is wounded by that woe of 
woes, the “ pangs of love despised.” 

The pen of the poet has furnished 


us with many examples-of domestic 


comfort aud happiness. I know of 
no better effusion on this delightful 
theme, than Burns’ “Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” or that beautiful little 
poem of Cotter’s, beginning with 
“ Dear Cloe,” &c. Such pieces as 
these, can give us but faint ideas of 
what it is to be seated in a snug 
apartment, surrounded by one’s own 
family, drinking a glass of good cider, 
and passing the hours with teaching 
the little ones to lisp the praises of 
their Creator, even when articulation 
is imperfectly understood. 

I cordially agree with Franklin, in 
believing early marriages to be most 
productive of happiness. The pas- 
sions, inclinations, and feelings, in 
youth, are easier moulded to the pro- 
pensities of the individual who may 
be our partner. 

Tothe rich in worldly goods, I 
would say, marry, if you wish your 
wealth to become a blessing ; and to 
those: whose happy lotit is to earn the 
bread of industry, I would repeat the 
same—marry, and enjoy life while it 
lasts; to old bachelors----’tis needless 
to repeat the word—I again say, re- 
pent and marry. 

If these remarks, or hints, should 
afford the thoughtful mind one good | 
idea, give the unthinking one hint tow- 
ards reformation, or even drawasmile 
from the grave and sensorious, then 
the writer will think nimself amply 


rewarded, ) 
SOLITAIRE. 
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HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
Truth and Sincerity. 


NoTHING, perhaps, is more beauti- 
ful, or more rare, than a character in 
which is no guile. Guile insinuates 
itself into our hearts and conduct to 
a degree of which we are little aware. 
Many who would be shocked at an 
actual breach of truth, are notwith- 
Standing, far from sincere in manner 
or conversation. The mode in which 
they speak of others when absent, is 
wholly inconsistent with their profes- 
sions to them, when present. They 
will relate a fact, not falsely, but lean- 
ing to that side which tells best for 
themselves, they represent their own 
actions in the fairest colours; they 
have an excuse ever ready for ‘them- 
Selves, and too often at the expense 
of others. Such conduct, if not co- 
ming under the character of direct 
falsehood, is certainly a species of de- 
ceit, to be severely condemned, and 
strictly guarded against, not only in 
ourselves, but in our children ; for we 
shall find them early prone to art. 
and quick in imbibing it from others 
It is not enough, therefore to speak 
the truth, our whole behaviour to 
them should be sincere, upright, fair, 
and without artifice ; and it is expe 
yience alone that can prove the excel 
Jent effects that will result from such 
a course of conduct. Let all whoare 
engaged in the care of children, con- 
sider it a duty of primary, of essential 
importance, never to deceive them 
never to einploy cunning to gain their 
ends, or to spare present trouble. Let 
them not for instance, to prevent a fit 
of crying, excite expectations of a 
pleasure which they are not certair: 
can be produced; or assure a child 
that the medicine he must take is nice. 
when they know to the contrary. If 
question be asked them which they 
are unwilling or unable to answer, let 
them freely confess it and beware ot 
assuming power or knowledge which 
they do not possess, for all artifice is 
not only sinful, but js generally de- 
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tected even by children 5 and we -_ 
experience the truth of the old 
verb, “a cunning trick helps but sae, 
and hinders ever afier.”? Noone who 
is not experimentally acquainted with 
children, would conceive how clearly 
they distinguish between truth and 
artifice; or how readily they adopt 
those equivocal expedients, in their 
own behalf, which they perceive, are 
practised against them. 

Great caution is required in making 
promises, and in threatening punish- 
ment, but we must be rigid in the per- 
formance of the one, and in the inflic- 
tion of the other. If for example, 
we assure a child unconditionally, 
that after his lessons, he shall have a 
top, or a ball, no subsequent ill beha- 
viour on his part should induce us to 
deprive him of it. Naughty or good, 
the top must be his; and if it be ne- 
cessary to punish him, we must do it 
in some other way than by breach of 
vngagement. For our word once 
vassed, must not be broken. 


~-——— i 

HOW TO ESCAPE THE TORTURE. 

Several soldiers of Montgomery’s 
Highland regiment were taken prison- 
ers by the American Indians. Allen 
Macpherson, one of them, witnessed 
the miserable fate of his fellows, who 
had been tortured to death by the In- 
dians, and seeing them preparing to 
commeuce the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had some- 
thing to communicate, Av interpreter 
was brought) Macpherson told them 
‘hat provided his life was spared a 
few minutes, he would communicate 
ie secret of an extraordinary medi- 
cine, which if applied to the skin, 
would cause it to resist the strongest 
blow of a tomahawk or sword, and 
that if they would allow him to go to 
the woods with a guard, to collect the 
plants proper for this- medicine, he 
would prepare it, and allow the ex- 
periment to be tried on his own neck, 
by the strongest and must expert war- 
rior amougst them. This story easily 
yained upon the superstitious creda 
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lity of the Indians, and the request of 
the Highlander was immediately com- 
plied with. Being sent into the 
woods, he soon returned with such 
plants as he chose to pick up. Ha. 
ving boiled these herbs, he rubbed his 
neck with their juice, and laying his 
head on a log of wood, desired the 
strongest man among them to strike 
at his neck with his tomahawk, when 
he would find that he could not make 
the smallest impression! An Indian, 
levelling a blow with all his might, 
cut with such force, that the head flew 
off to the distance of several yards. 
The Indians were fixed in amazement 
at their owncredulity, and the address 
which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him : 
but instead of being enraged at this 
escape of their victim, they were so 
pleased with his ingenuity, that they 
refrained from the inflicting further 
cruelties on the remainder of the pri- 
soners.—Stewart’s Sketches. 


—p——- 


INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 

The following story as related by 
Conrad Weiser, an interpreter of the 
Indian language, a considerable time 
anterior to the American revolution, 
is copied from doctor Franklin’s Es- 
says. The contrast between the hos- 
pitality of the original natives of this 
country, and its present * civilized in- 
habitants,” is strikingly portrayed by 
the “ Savage” Canassetego, both in 
his treatment to Weiser, and his rela- 
tion of his journey to Albany. 


Conrap Weiser had been natural- 
ized among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohuck language. In going 
through the Indian country, to carry 
a message from the governor to th 
council at Onondaga, he called at 
the habitation of Canassetego, an olc 
acquaintance, who embraced hin 
spread furs for him to sit on, place: 
before him some boiled beans and ve- 











Ths 
nison, and mixed some rum and wa- 
ter for hisdrink. When he was well 
refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canas- 
setego began to converse with him : 
asked him how he hae fared the many 
years since they had seen each other, 


| whence he then came, what occasion- 


ed the journey, &c. Conrad answer- 
ed all his questions; aud when the 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, 
to continue it, said, “ Conrad, you 
have lived long among the white peo- 
ple, and know something of their cus- 
toms: I have been sometimes. at Al- 
hany, and have observed, that once 
in seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house ; 
tell me what it is for? What do 
they dothere 7” They meet there,” 
says Conrad, “ to hear and learn good 
things,” “Ido not doubt,” says the 
Indian, * that they tell you so, they 
have told me the same: but J doubt 
the truth of what they say, and I will 
tell you my reasons. I went lately to 
Albany to sell my skins and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
You know I used generally to deal 
with Hans Hanson; but 1 was a little 
inclined this time to try some other 
merchants. However, I called first 
upon Hans, and asked him what he 
would give for beaver. He said he 
could not give more than four shil- 
lines a pound : but, says he, | cannot 
talk on business now ; this is the day 
when we meet together to learn good 
things, and I am going tothe ineeting. 
So I thought to myself, since I cannot 
do any business to day, I may as well 
vo to the meeting too, and I went 
with him. There stood up a man in 
black, and began to talk to the people 
very angrily. 1 did not understand 
what he said: but perceiving that he 
looked much at me, and at Hanson, I 
imagined he was angry at seeing me 
there; so | went out, sat down near 
the house, struck fire, and lit m y pipe, 
waiting till the meeting should break 
up. | thought too that the man had 
mentioned something of beaver; I 


suspected it might be the subject of 
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HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
Truth and Sincerity. 


NoTuInG, perhaps, is more beauti- 
ful, or more rare, than a character in 
which is no guile. Guile insinuates 
itself into our hearts and conduct to 
a degree of which we are little aware. 
Many who would be shocked at an 
actual breach of truth, are notwith- 
Standing, far from sincere in manner 
or conversation. The mode in which 
they speak of others when absent, is 


wholly inconsistent with their profes- 


Sions to them, when present. They 

will relate a fact, not falsely, but lean- 
ing to that ide which tells best for 
themselves, they represent their own 
actions in the fairest colours; they 
have an excuse ever ready for ‘them- 
selves, and too often at the expense 
of others. Such conduct, if not co- 
ming under the character of direct 
falsehood, is certainly a species of de- 
ceit, to be severely condemned, and 
strictly guarded against, not only in 
ourselves, but in our children; for we 
shall find them early prone to art. 

and quick in imbibing it from others 

It is not enough, therefore to speak 
the truth, our whole behaviour to 
them should be sincere, upright, fair, 
and without artifice ; aud. it is expe 

yience alone that can prove the excel 

Jent effects that will result from such 
a course of conduct. Let all whoare 
engaged in the care of children, con- 
sider it a duty of primary, of essential 
importance, never to deceive them 
never to employ cunning to gain their 
ends, or to spare present trouble. Let 
them not for instance, to prevent a fit 
of crying, excite expectations of a 
pleasure which they are not certai 
can be produced; or assure a child 
that the medicine he must take is nice. 
when they know to the contrary. If 
question be asked them which they 
are unwilling or unable to answer, let 
them freely confess it and beware o! 
assuming power or knowledge which 
they de not possess, for all artifice is 
not only sinful, but js generally de- 








tected even by children ; and we shall 
experience the truth of the old 
verb, “a cunning trick helps but once, 
and hinders ever afier.”” Noone who 
is not experimentally acquainted with 
children, would conceive how clearly 
they distinguish between truth and 
artifice; or how readily they adopt 
those equivocal expedients, in their 
own behalf, which they perceive, are 
practised against them. 

Great caution is required in making 
promises, and in threatening punish- 
ment, but we must be rigid in the per- 
formance of the one, and in the inflic- 
tion of the other. If for example, 
we assure a child unconditionally, 
that after his lessons, he shall have a 
top, or a ball, no subsequent ill beha- 
viour on his part should induce us to 
deprive him of it. Naughty or good, 
the top must be his; and if it be ne- 
cessary to punish him, we must do it 
in some other way than by breach of 
‘ngagement. For our word once 
vassed, must not be broken. 


=e - 

HOW TO ESCAPE THE TORTURE. 

Several soldiers of Montgomery’s 
Highland regiment were taken prison- 
ers by the American Indians. Allen 
Macpherson, one of them, witnessed 
the miserable fate of his fellows, who 
had been tortured to death by the In- 
dians, and seeing them preparing to 
commence the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had some- 
thing to communicate. Av interpreter 
was brought Macpherson told them 
‘hat provided his life was spared a 
few minutes, he would communicate 
the secret of an extraordinary medi- 
cine, which if applied to the skin, 
would cause it to resist the strongest 
blow of a tomahawk or sword, and 
that if they would allow him to go to 
the woods with a guard, to collect the 
plants proper for this- medicine, he 
would prepare it, and allow the ex- 
periment to be tried on his own neck, 
by the strongest and must expert war- 
rior amouest them. ‘This story easily 





| gained upon the superstitious creda 
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lity of the Indians, and the request of 
the Highlander was immediately com- 
plied with. Being sent into the 
woods, he soon returned with such 
plants as he chose to pick up. Ha. 
ving boiled these herbs, he rubbed his 
neck with their juice, ‘and laying his 
head on a log of wood, desired the 
strongest man among them to strike 
at his neck with his tomahawk, when 
he would find that he could not make 
the smallest impression! An [ndian, 
levelling a blow with all his might. 
cut with such force, that the head flew 
off to the distance of several yards, 
The Indians were fixed in amazement 
at their owncredulity, and the address 
which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him : 
but instead of being enraged at this 
escape of their victim, they were so 
pleased with his ingenuity, that they 
refrained from the inflicting further 
cruelties on the remainder of the pri- 
soners.— Stewart's Sketches. 


—p--— 


INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 

The following story as related by 
Conrad Weiser, an interpreter of the 
Indian language, a considerable time 
anterior to the American revolution, 
is copied from doctor Franklin’s Es- 
says. The contrast between the hos- 
_pitality of the original natives of this 
country, and its present “ civilized in- 
habitants,” is strikingly portrayed by 
the “ Savage” Canassetego, both in 
his treatment to Weiser, and his rela- 
tion of his journey to Albany. 


Conrap Weiser had been natural- 
ized among the Six Nations, and spok« 
well the Mohuck language. In going 
through the Indian country, to carry 
a message from the governor to th 
council at Onondaga, he called at 

the habitation of Canassetego, an olc. 
acquaintance, who embraced him 


spread furs for him to sit on, place: 
before him some boiled beans and ve- 
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bison, and mixed some rum and wa- 
ter for bisdrink. When he was well 
refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canas- 
setego began to converse with him : 
asked him how he hac fared the many 


years since they had seen each other, 


whence he then came, what occasion- 
ed the journey, &c. Conrad answer- 
ed all his questions; aud when the 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, 
to continue it, said, “ Conrad, you 
have lived long among the white peo- 
ple, and know something of their cus- 
toms: IT have been sometimes at Al- 
hany, and have observed, that once 
in seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house ; 
tell me what it is for? What do 
they do there?” “ They meet there,” 
says Conrad, “ to hear and learn good 
things,” “1 do not doubt,” says the 
Indian, * that they tell you so, they 
have told me the same: but J doubt 
the truth of what they say, and I will 
tell you my reasons. I went lately to 
Albany to sell my skins and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
You know I used generally to deal 
with Hans Hanson; but 1 wasa little 
inclined this time to try some other 
merchants. However, I called first 
upon ans, and asked him what he 
would give for beaver. He said he 
could not give more than four shil- 
lings a pound : but, says he, I cannot 
talk on business now ; this is the day 

when we meet together to learn good 
things, and Tam going tothe ineeting. 

Sol thought to myself, since I cannot 
do any business to day, I may as well 
vo to the meeting too, and I went 
with him. ‘There stood up a man in 
black, and began to talk to the people 
very angrily. 1 did not understand 
what he said: but perceiving that he 
'ooked much at me, and at Hanson, ] 
imagined he was angry at seeing me 
there; so 1 went out, sat down near 
the house, struck fire, and lit my pipe, 
waiting till the meeting should break 
up. | thought too that the man had 
mentioned something of beaver; I 


suspected it might be the subject of 
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their mecting. So when they came 
out, IT accosted my merchant, Well, 
Hans, says J, [hope you have agreed 
to give more than four shillings a 
pound.” “No,” sayshe, “I cannot 
give so much, I cannot give more 
than three shillings and sixpence.’ 

*Tthen spoke to several other deal 
ers, but they all sung the same song, 
three and sixpence, three and_ six- 
pence. ‘This maie it clear to me that 
my suspicion was right; and thar 
whatever they pretended of meeting 
to learn good things, the real purpose 
was to consult how to cheat Indians mn 
the price of beaver. Consider but a 
little, Conrad, and you must be of my 
opinion. If they met so often to learn 
good things, they would certainly 
have learned some before this time. 
But they are still ignorant. You 
know our practice. If a white man. 
in travelling through our country, en- 
ters one of our cabins, we all treat 
him as I do you; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold, and 
give him meat and drink, that he may 
allay his thirst and hunger; and we 
spread soft furs for him to rest and 
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sleep on: we demand nothing in 
return.* But if I go into a white 
man’s house at Albany, and ask for 
victuals and drink, they say, Where 
is your money ? and if | have none, 
they say, Get out, you Indian dog. 
You see they have not learned 
those little good things that we need 
no meetings to be instructed i in, be- 
cause our mothers taught them. us 
when we were children 5 ‘and therefore 
it is impossible their meetings should 
be, as they say, for any such purpose, 
or have any such effect ; they are only 
to contrive the cheating of Indians 
in the price of beaver.” 


* It is remarkable that in all ages and 
countries, hospitality has been allowed as 
the virtue of those, whom the civilized 
were plonse -d to call. barbarians; the 
Greeks celebrated the Scythians for it. 
The Saracens possessed it eminently, and 
it is to this day the reigning virtue of the 
wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in the relation 
of his voyage and shipwreck, on the island 
of Melita, says, “The barbarous people 
shewed us % little kindness ; ‘for they 
kindled a fire, and received us every one, 
neeause of the present rain, and because 
of the cold.” —FRanKLin. . 
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For tHe Masonic ReGistTeR. 
MIDNIGHT STANZAS. 


*Tis night—and in darkness the visions of youth 
Fiit solemn and slow o’er the eye of the mind, 

The lope. that excited, hath perished, and truth 
Laments o’er the wreck it is leaving behind. 


Tis midnight—and wide o’er the regions of riot, 
Are spread deep in silence the wings of repose, 

And man, sooth’d from revel, and lull’d into quict, 
Forsakes in his slumbers the weight of his woes. 


How gloomy and sad is the scowl of yon heaven, 
Whose azure the clouds with their darkness invest, 
Not a star in the shadowy concave is given, 
To omen a something like hope to the breast. 


Ab! 


where are the friends in whom was my trust, 


Whose bosoms with mutual affections did burn? 
Alas! they are gone to their homes, in the dust, 


And the grass rustles drearily over their urn! 
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While I in a populous solitude languish, 
Mid foes who surround me, and friends that are cold, 
Oh! the pilgrim of earth, oft has found, in his anguish, 
The heart may be wither’d before it is old. 

































Affection can soothe but her votaries an hour, 
For soon as the flame it has raised, it departs, 

But, Ah! disappointment has poison, and power 
To ruffle and sour the most patient of hearts. 


Too oft neath the barb-pointed arrows of malice, 
Has merit been destined to bear and to bleed, 

And he who of pleasure has emptied the chalice, 
Has found that the dregs are full bitter indeed. 


But let the storms of adversity low*r—tis in vain; 

Though friends should desert me, and foes should combine : 
Such may kindle the breasts of the weak to complain, 

It only can teach resignation to mine. 


For far o’er the regions of doubt, and of dreaming, 
The spirit beholds a less perishing span, 

And bright in the heavens the rainbow is gleaming, 
The sign of forgiveness from Heaven to man. 








CONCERT OF ANIMALS. IMPERIAL BON-MOT. 


The abbot of Baigne, a man of |} Charles V, who had so long distin- 
wit, and skilled in the construction of | guished himself as a persecutor of all 
new musical instruments, was order- || who differed from the orthodox faith, 
ed by Louis XI, king of France, | appears in his retirement to have 
more in jest than in earnest, to pro- | come to his senses on the subject of 
cure him a concert of swine’s voices. | intolerance. He had thirty watches 
The abbot said that the thing coulé | on his table, and observing that no 
doubtless be done, but that it would | two of them marked the same time, 
take a good deal of money. ‘The } lie exclaimed, “ How could I imagine 
king ordered that he should have | ‘hat in matters of religion I could 
whatever he required for the purpose. | make all men think alike. A servant 
The abbot, says Bayle, then “ wrought |] carelessly entering his cell, threw 
a thing as singular as ever was seen. 1 down allthe watches. The emperor 
For out of a great number of hogs of | !aughed, and said, “ You are more 
several ages, which he got together, | !ucky than I, for you have found the 
and placed under a tent, or pavillion, |] way to make them all go together.” 
covered with velvet, before which he | : 
had a table of wood painted, with a te 


certain number of keys, he made an 
organical iustrument, and as he piayed From the Hudson’ Balance. 


upon the said keys with little spikes.|| DESPERATE ASSASSINS. 


which pricked the hogs, -he made | A couple of desperadoes are tra- 
them cry in such order and conso-|| versing our country, and making 
nance, he highly delighted the king | dreadful: havoc of property and lives 
and all his company. | of old and young. ‘They have alrea- 
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dy slain more of the inhabitants than 
were slain in battles, and perished in 
prison ships, during the American 
war; and, at the same time, they 
have wasted more substance than 
would pay the national debt. Their 
strength is invincible. The method 
of attack is to strike people on the 
head, then instantly they trip up their 
heels, pick their pockets, and continue 
their blows on the head until they 
have quite beat out their brains.— 
Though they infest public houses 
chiefly, they are also at private clo- 
sets of private houses, in workshops 
of mechanics, and in the fields of 
farmers. In some instances whole 
families have fallen victims to these 
murderers ; nay, whole towns have 
beeen ravaged and ruined by them 
One poor man hereabouts, that had 
formerly been an industrious, thriving 
mechanic, has very lately been mur- 
dered by them ina manner too shock- 
ing to relate; and there are several 
others in the vicinity who have been 
daily attacked by them, robbed of 
their money, smitten on the brain 
pan; khocked down, and in all re- 
spects so violently handled, that an 
alarming stupor had succeeded, and 
they are already brought to death’s 
door. In a word, the country is iu 
imminent danger from a couple of 
outlandish miscreants, who mock at 
reason, trample upon the precious 
rights of man, and equally bid de- 
fiance to the law and gospel. The 
names of these two ruffians are RUM 
and BRANDY. 


A 
“ Let us not exult unnecessarily 
over human deficiencies. The more 


we know of our own defects, the 


more candid shall we become tow- 
ards those of others—and certainly a 
good mind will always regard them 
rdther with sorrow than contempt.--- 
Let us also consider that “ the thou- 
sands” with whom we have but little 
sympathy, may often be prepared by 
the wisdom of Providence for other 
friendships: and, in a different sphere 
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to ours, may fill their station with 
equal, perhaps with superior propri- 
ety. On nothing is mistake’so gene- 
ral as an observer. 

: <a 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Since the suspension of the Register, 
we have received a great number of 
communications, on various subjects, 
for which wereturn our grateful thanks, 
and which shall all be attended to in 
their turns. 


* Don QurxoTte” had much better 
make an attack on the new wind-mill 
in Rivington-strect, than to attempt to 
convert the Masonic Register into a 
vehicle of scurrility, or a machine te 
answer the views of any political party. 


**Dectus,” though well written, 
smells too strong of powder. We are 
‘* friends of peace.” 


‘¢ Cares,” on Pride, is rather too 
personal, and gives some unjustifiable 
allusions. 

‘‘ Honor and shame, from no condition 
rise, 
Act well your PART, 
honour lies.” 


there all the 


The son of a ‘“ferryman,” or the 
nephew of a man who ,* peddles ginger- 
bread,” whose heart is possessed of the 
‘‘ milk of human kindness,” and dis- 
dains a mean action, is as far superior 
to a dissolute prince, as the angel Ga- 
briel is superior to an oyster. 
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OBITUARY. 

Diep, on the 3lst of October last, of 
the late prevailing pestilence,companion 
BerarmMinE LELAND, of Rising Sun 
chapter. He has left a disconsolate 
widow, and a number of children, be- 
sides a large concourse of weeping 
friends. His loss will be severely felt 
by the masonic family. 


‘6 An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


